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INSULARS ABROAD 


PLE CARTEL 


WAS a little afraid about setting out to 
France with Percival this time. He is apt to 
be trying. I went with him one year to a place 
called Le Cartel, near Boulogne, and haven’t 
forgotten it. Boulogne, by the way, is a town to 
pass through, not to linger in ; for it is the original 
“City of the Thousand and One Smells’. What 
the groundwork smell—presumably ‘ the One ’— 
is made up of, Percival and I never really dis- 
covered ; it isso overlaid with ‘the Thousand’. We 
once thought that we had got down to it in a par- 
ticularly fine eddy of bad fish and rotting oilskin, 
but it drifted slightly to one side and we discovered 
a fifteen over-proof odour underneath, vaguely 
reminiscent of dead crusaders in a cathedral crypt. 
But at Le Cartel our chief trouble—or rather 
Percival’s chief trouble—was trying to converse 
with Madame, our hostess, at meals. Madame was 
truly feminine in that her idea of light conversation 
was to maintain a continuous flow of words in 
which all Percival had to do was to push out a 
‘Out’ or ‘ Non’ at intervals. But even that was 
a great strain, for Percival did not then understand 
French, so that I had to invent a little scheme to 
ensure his pushing out the right one. 
I I 
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It was really very simple and was worked out 
on a colour basis. Red meant that an affirmative 
answer was necessary, and blue a negative. So 
that whenever Madame suddenly whirled round on 
the wretched Percival and fired off a string of 
words at him ending with ‘hein, M’sieu?’ ona 
rising inflection, I hurriedly said: ‘It’s a blue 


one!’ Whereupon Percival began: ‘Ah nong, 
Madame, nong, nong, par de too, Madame, nong, 
nong . . . and continued to play upon the theme 


until the conversation, or the colour, changed. 
Sometimes I made a mistake—my French is often 
powerless before Madame—and then Percival was 
angry. On those occasions it must have been puzz- 
ling to Madame when her guest, being asked if he was 
enjoying his omelet, replied vehemently : ‘Nong, par 
de too’, adding in angry English: ‘Oh, is it a red 
one? What did you tell me it was blue for ?’ 

We had to expand the scheme slightly when 
Madame’s son came home on ‘ permission’. Then a 
yellow one meant that M’sieu was tactfully hinting 
that a ‘cigarette anglaise’ would be just the thing ; 
and a purple one inferred that Percival oughtn’t 
to laugh unless the ladies were out of the room. 

Of great trouble, however, to us during our stay 
was the attitude of the guide-book. There were 
all sorts of things we ought to have done from 
‘mingling with the simple fisher-folk in their 
picturesque costumes and disporting ourselves on 
the firm yellow sands, thereby presenting a gay 
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and animated scene ’, to indulging in the ‘ excellent 
bathing, both good and safe ’. 

I don’t know about ‘ good’ because the French 
idea of bathing is very communistic, but it cer- 
tainly was safe. The beach falls about two inches 
or so every mile, until, I should judge, it arrives 
somewhere close off Folkestone. Strong men who 
might rashly try to walk out of their depth would 
be picked up exhausted by shallow-draught 
smacks long before the water had reached their 
waists. But the municipal authorities with 
characteristic thoroughness are not happy till they 
have eliminated every possible element of risk. 
There is therefore only one portion of the beach, 
about twenty yards square, where at stated hours 
you are allowed to bathe, and around it are 
stationed Alphonse, Jules, and Jacques, armed 
with horns and a lifeboat, to see that you do not 
go out of it. And so, when a hundred people all 
use it at once and the life-savers blow their horns 
and gesticulate and the children shriek and 
Alphonse dashes madly to and fro in the boat, 
the scene does indeed corroborate the guide-book’s 
account of it and achieve a certain animation. 

The only time we bathed there Percival played 
rather a base trick on Alphonse. .He began by 
swimming a few yards out of the ruck, where he 
at once attracted that guardian’s eagle eye. The 
rest of the business went like clockwork. Alphonse 
blew his horn. Percival took no notice. Alphonse 
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called to Jacques and Jules and the three gave a 
fine rendering of a French horn symphony, second 
movement, furioso ma non troppo. Percival 
merely splashed and threw up his hands. Alphonse 
then took to shouting, while the other two played 
his accompaniment; whereupon Percival sank 
twice in quick succession. 

For the next few minutes intense excitement 
prevailed.. A plain-clothes gendarme—if a red- 
striped bathing-dress can be called plain clothes— 
tried to take charge of affairs; the life-boat leapt 
over the waves towards the drowning Percival ; 
and Alphonse and company foamed through the 
water in big waders. Percival, disappearing for 
the third time as the rescue parties converged, 
swam under water back to the crowd and came 
up unnoticed in a thick cluster of bathers. 

He and I then helped in the search for the body 
with drag-ropes and shrimping nets, and later read 
a touching paragraph in the evening paper. 
Alphonse, on the whole, was rather pleased. 
Never in all his existence had anybody been even 
remotely near drowning on the Le Cartel beach ; 
and that night he and Jules and Jacques drank 
uproariously to the health of a justified existence. 
As Percival said, he would always be glad that he 
had brought a ray of sunshine into Alphonse’s life. 

But this time we are off to Paris, and I am 
going to be firm with Percival. This ray of 
sunshine business can be overdone. 


tied Cl ON PARLE. ANGLAIS | 


E have at last reached Paris and Percival 

says he is glad to be back in France again. 

He tells me he now speaks both French and 
Spanish. Personally, I think. he is far better at 
Spanish than he is at French. I have never heard 
him speak Spanish, but it is enough for me to have 
heard him speak French. He himself admits that 
his French accent is not yet good, but he says he 
has not really got the teeth for it. He thinks one’s 
teeth ought to be arranged differently for speaking 
foreign languages. Very often portions of a 
word like ‘intransigeant’—bad enough to get 
right at the best of times—slip out through a gap, 
ahead of schedule ; while on other occasions the 
best part of a phrase like ‘ Garcon, deux cafés- 
cognac !’ gets held up in a maze of molars, and 
doesn’t get past at all. This is most annoying, as 
of course the best part of the above phrase is 
obviously the word ‘cognac’; and if that gets 
left out—well, I never did think much of coffee 
by itself, anyway. Percival says he at last 
understands what Homer meant when he talked 
about ‘ the barrier of the teeth’. It would have 
to be a ‘ well-winged word’ that escaped unhurt 
past the barrier of Percival’s very English ivories. 
He makes up for this defect, however, by trying 
to look like a Frenchman. In other words, he 
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says Frenchmen never carry. walking-sticks and 
so goes about without one. Percival, with large 
and very empty hands, with The Times sticking 
out of a side-pocket, and with weirdly battered 
words emerging like walking wounded from his 
dental barrage, looks awfully French. To complete 
the illusion, I tell him, he only needs to wear ‘ plus- 
fours’ (encore-quatres, as we say over here). 

The other day, though, he was actually mistaken 
fora Frenchman. We had just squeezed into the 
Underground, into a carriage so crowded we could 
hardly move, when a young lady on the far side 
of Percival touched him on the shoulder and asked 
him something about ‘la prochaine station.’ 
Percival first of all gallantly raised his hat, just 
like the French do—inadvertently raising two 
other hats wedged close to him—and then brought 
all his French to bear. After a while I was called 
in as a reinforcement, and we at last gathered, 
from her inquiries about the next station, that the 
young lady didn’t know her way about the Paris 
Underground very well. We produced maps and 
set to work. Then we produced dictionaries and 
asked her to repeat words. She got terribly 
excited about it all. These French people never 
can keep calm, even in the most ordinary con- 
versation. It took some time and we passed 
several stations while trying to find out where she 
wanted to go, but we were determined not to give 
up helping her. Always the politeness! We 
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discovered it at last. We had passed it ten 
minutes ago. She had merely been asking 
Percival if he would stand aside as she was getting 
out at the next station. 

I think she appeared a little hurt about some- 
thing or other. She was still talking about it 
when she got out, but we didn’t answer much. 
To begin with, lots of the words didn’t sound as 
if they were in any ordinary dictionary. I merely 
said ‘Sorry’ in English and Percival raised some 
more hats in French. 

The Paris Underground is certainly a very 
thorough system. Percival and I used it a lot at 
first. Any one who has seen the Paris street 
traffic at work will know why. Crossing the street 
is perilous. Occasionally a terrified mob of 
pedestrians manages to pour across, while a 
frightened gendarme with a white baton heroically 
stems the tide for a few moments before he lets 
the baton fall and leaps for safety himself; but 
more often the sporting instincts of the Parisian 
taxi-driver are too strong. The sight of his 
quarry getting away scot-free is too much for 
him, and, hooting furiously, he does not wait for 
the official unleashing. In our search for a 
solution of the traffic problem, Percival and I 
never crossed the street at all the first day. We 
fed, ate, and slept ‘ on the block ’, as the Americans 
say. The second day we called at the Morgue and 
left our names, addresses, and descriptions. 
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Percival spread himself over his personal descrip- 
tion, but I simply called myself (in French) ‘ the 
body of a well-dressed man.’ The third day we 
crossed the road three times—not because we 
wanted to, but because we found a place where 
we could do so in comparative safety and it seemed 
a pity to waste it. The fourth day we worked out 
on the map how we could cross by taking the 
Underground, but that used up most of the day. 
Now, however, we have solved our problem. 
We take taxis everywhere. It is far best, but we 
find it rather slow, because these infernal 
pedestrians will not get out of the light. 


Ill. EN FAMILLE 


HERE is no doubt but that M’dame is the 

central sun about which the minor domestic 
constellations revolve. She is large and kindly, 
and as swift of tongue as she is slow of gait. She 
rules the household, Percival and me included, 
with a rod of chilled steel. 

She talks like several machine-guns in action— 
all of them with spare crews too—and Percival’s 
halting French sentences go down before her like 
bottles at a shooting gallery. She completely 
won his heart, however, in the first week by 
declaring that he had ‘an accent the most dis- 
tinguished such that one made oneself a pleasure 
of hearing it’. This got home on Percival like a 
soft-nosed bullet, and he talked for a long while 
about how discerning these French people are. 
But then he has not looked up ‘ distingué’ in the 
dictionary and I have. It means, among other 
things, ‘ out of the common ’. 

M’dame wishes us to ‘make the good amusement’ 
and is always asking us what we’d like to do, or 
to eat, or to see. When one has at last expressed 
a preference, M’dame, whose attitude has been one 
of hardly restrained expectancy, suddenly says 
. ‘Bon!’ Notas you or I would say it, or even as 

other French people would say it. She has a 
way of delivery of her own. ‘Bon’, as M’dame 
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says it, is a full-blooded word which, after quietly 
gathering a head of steam behind M’dame’s black 
silk expanse of bosom, suddenly bursts past her 
lips in one concentrated explosion of joyful 
acquiescence. It is short and sharp and final, like 
the slamming shut of a public-house door at two- 
thirty p.m. And it still takes us by surprise. 
Percival, as a matter of fact, can’t get out of the 
habit of coming to attention when he hears it. 
He says it reminds him of his late colonel on 
parade. Personally, it reminds me of a bomb 
bursting—but Percival says that’s about what he 
meant too. 

While we are recovering, M’dame always follows 
it up with a gentle ‘ Et alors?’ . . . The conversa- 
tion then continues. By conversation I mean that 
M’dame unleashes several yards of indeterminate 
verbal matter ending with ’ heim ?’ and Percival 
says: ‘What—I mean, comment?’ and she 
rewinds and lets it go once more. 

Occasionally M’sieu drops in. He is small and 
always seems to need a shave. I suspect he was 
unable to shave one day during the war, and has 
never caught up with it since; for apparently he 
is always taking off the day before yesterday’s 
growth. He just sits around and smokes vile 
cigarettes and never speaks; for M’dame is the 
sole lessee of the family conversation. Though 
she likes to talk about M’sieu she never lets him 
trespass. She regaled us once for a long time with 
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stories about M’sieu’s youth, tales of a very lurid 
‘type, and we never knew he was in the room at 
all till a sepulchral ‘ Pas vrai’ came from behind, 
like a voice from the tomb. 

But if M’sieu does not offer M’dame much 
practice in back-chat, ’Zabelle does. ’Zabelle 
lives in the back regions, and can give as good as 
she gets. She too will have a silent husband, I 
know. She is a sort of factotum and is always 
ready to do any job or take up any verbal 
challenge. 

When M’dame waddles into her little room with 
a sort of brisk vagueness and a general air of 
“What have I oubliéd now?’ ’Zabelle instantly 
engages and boards her. They then talk at one — 
another till the pictures rattle on the walls. 
Neither can hear what the other is saying and both 
are supremely happy. I think M’dame_ uses 
*Zabelle as a sort of strop for her powers of repartee 
before dulling their edge on M’sieu’s practised 
silence. 

In the morning ’Zabelle and M’dame help one 
another work about the house—a veritable verbal 
Niagara—dropping fragments of opprobrium on 
M’sieu whenever he bobs up. Next they tell 
Percival and me where we'd like to go, and see 
that we do. ‘Bon! Et alors? ...’ M’dame 
probably breaks off to have another go at M’sieu 
and beat him verbally about the head and neck 
if he shows any signs of coming to the surface ; 
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then ends up by shrieking advice and encourage- 
ment after Percival and me as we retreat. French 
family life we find very exhausting, and we 
thankfully reach a café and order two apéritifs. 
‘Bon!’ we say to ourselves... . ‘ Etalors?... 
Two more, please ! ’ 


IV. THE FALLING OF THE FRANC 


ERCIVAL and I have visited the ‘ Bourse’ 
and listened to the franc falling. In fact, 
_ you can hear it dropping quite three streets away 
—a wild, indeterminate roaring, like a cross 
between an English cup-tie and a mass-meeting 
of Parisian shopkeepers threatened with a strike of 
American tourists. We didn’t know what it was at 
first and hurried on with blanched faces. We were 


inclined to believe it was the world-wide Social Revo- 


lution which our Mr. Cook (not Thomas) keeps on 
promising. But the people seemed unconcerned, 
and the lamp-posts were all bare of capitalists. 

Then we came in sight of a big building in the 
Roman style with pillars and steps. On the steps 
and under the porticoes was a seething, struggling 
mass of demented humanity. It had once been 
quite respectable humanity too, for I noticed 
fragments of stiff collars and black coats on the 
outskirts. Every few seconds a few portions of 
the mass would be shot off like asteroids, only to 
plunge shrieking once more into the vortex. 
Percival went quite pale, and I hurried him to a 
café opposite. We sank into two chairs. Then 
we sank two cognacs. After which Percival, 
looking at the pictures in his guide-book, said the 
building was the Chambre des Députés. 

The waiter, however, said, no, the Chambre 
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des Députés was noisy; this was the Bourse. 
When Percival said, didn’t he notice the noise here, 
he asked what noise; and on being pressed, 
admitted he had observed some sort of a hum in 
the air, but that it was the same most days. 

‘Let’s go and have a look close up, old man,’ 
shouted Percival above the clamour. ‘ Might be 
interesting, old man.’ 

It was. We asked a fellow at the foot of the 
steps, just below where the jetsam was being cast 
up, if it were free to goin. He said that it was 
—in the same pitying sort of way that Ulysses 
would have used if one of the trew had inquired 
whether Charybdis were ‘ free ’. 

We shook hands with several people, buttoned 
up our coats, and went. 

Half-way up, the clamouring ebb and flow 
surrounded us, and Percival instantaneously 
disappeared. I heard the poor fellow cry out 
twice, but mercifully it was soon over. Then some 
one said, ‘ Pardon!’ and hit me a severe blow in 
the small of the back which bunted me up four 
steps at once. I turned to remonstrate, but he 
had passed on, and before I could turn round 
again I was caught in the stream and swept up 
towards the top. Every one who could spare a 
moment from shouting yelled at me to keep to the 
right if I were going out. I was then, I may add, 
being carried backwards at a steady eight kilo- 
metres an hour with both feet off the ground. 
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At the top the going was more level and my 
speed was increased to twelve kilometres. The 
noise under the portico was terrific, and I felt my 
ear drums sagging badly. Somewhere behind a 
pillar I got into an eddy in which I circulated 
rapidly for a moment or two. Then an enormous 
man yelled ‘Pardon!’ and grasping my hat 
hurled it from him into the vortex. He thought 
I was inside it, but I had just slipped out in time. 
Shrieking his fury at this, he struggled to come 
at me again. I could see my hour was at hand. 
Already his fist was lifted, already he had shouted 
“ Pardon !’ when a door, or a wall, or something 
gave way behind me and with part of my eddy I 
was sucked into the main stream inside the 
building. My speed was raised again to twelve 
kilometres, at which rate I was swept right round 
the Bourse. 

I distinctly remember touching bottom twice. 
The second time was when a man yelled ‘ Pardon !’ 
and hit me on the top of the head, momentarily 
sinking me. Then I saw a door where I hoped I 
should get into a cross current, but a small mes- 
senger-boy screamed ‘ Pardon!’ and torpedoed 
me below the water line. 

I was swept round the Bourse again. A fine 
building, and after all I was glad to have this 
opportunity of studying it. Half-way round the 
third time I sailed in front of a blackboard just 
as a frantic official was rapidly chalking up 
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quotations. I disorganized him a bit by thus 

appearing in his midst, and he inadvertently 
entered up a couple of markings on my back 

before I was carried off to another part of the hall, 

where I became for a while the centre of interest. 

Several people did quite good deals on my latest 

quotation. 

As I started on my fifth trip I realized that 
unless I made an effort I should never get out. 
So, having selected a small boy who was holding 
on to a door-post, I said ‘ Pardon!’ and hit him 
under the ear. Then I took his door-post. I had 
barely thus come to anchor for the first time when 
another man grabbed at my post, and we fought 
for some while, raining blows and ‘ Pardons!’ 
on each other. But I had now got my feet firmly 
braced on a corpse or something, and held out till 
the door opened and a tributary began to sweep 
out. 

I saw my chance. I seized a large man by the 
seat of his trousers and was rapidly towed out to 
safety. Just in time, too. As we reached the 
steps his braces burst. 

Half an hour later I was waiting at the edge of 
the maelstrom for Percival. His hat was at last 
washed up, and I began to think I should have to 
stay till the place closed and the concierge swept 
out the bodies for identification, but another wave 
landed him at my very feet. He was in rags. I 
wrapped him in a coat and hurried him off. 
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He at least won’t go near the place again, 
because a big man inside asked him, as Percival 
thought, for the correct time, and on his reply 
bought two hundred of something or other off him 
at the price of ‘ onze heures vingt-cing.’ 

If ever we have to go into business we shall sell 
matches. It is safer—and more dignified. 


V. PARIS RESTAURANTS 


ERCIVAL and I have been trying lately to 

‘discover’ a restaurant. You know what I 
mean: you hear people everywhere talking about 
‘ the sweetest little place in all Paris, my dear, and 
such good cooking, and so cheap—very few other 
people even know of it...’ Or else, ‘ topping 
little spot, old man, hidden away from the Boule- 
vards and quite primitive—we discovered it 
ourselves. ...’ In fact, you never realize the 
truth of the saying that Paris is a city of restaurants 
till you get back to England and hear English 
people on the subject. 

Anyway, it’s a little place like that Percival and 
I think we will ‘discover’. Then we can come 
back and hold our own in continental conversation. 
But so far we are not having much luck. Every 
place we’ve struck seems to have been discovered 
already. To be in on the ground floor of this 
discovery business I think you really need to get 
stable information from the Ritz as to which of 
the waiters is setting up on his own next. 

We searched the side streets at first, but we now 
know better. It is in the side streets that all the 
really fashionable restaurants are. Of course, 
that’s natural; it must be difficult to ‘ discover ’ 
anything that has a fifty-yard frontage on the 
Grand Boulevard. One of the first little places 
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we thought we had got on to turned out to be 
called Voisin’s. We were too late by at least a 
century. 

When we had tried several others, we at last 
unearthed a restaurant where we found the 
proprietor in his shirt-sleeves having a terrific 
argument with a waitress—apparently about being 
a couple of yards short in the day’s bread ration. 
There was a smell of tripe, coffee, and sauté 
potatoes, an enormous number of bottles and 
lemons, and only eight tables, but all spotlessly 
clean. 

“This is the place at last, old man!’ cried 
Percival lyrically. ‘I say, isn’t it, old man?’ 

We sat down and the proprietor came up. Now, 
we thought, for laying the foundations of the 
‘friend and client’ stuff. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘ Will 
you let me shake ‘you a Martini before you 
Devin. << 2 

Well, what I mean to say is—even Columbus 
would find it dashed difficult to discover anything 
ats. CLEY,. 3) 3. 

Later on the place filled up with English and 
Americans and the air grew thick with our own 
language. Only one Frenchman put in an 
appearance, and he looked all the time as nervous 
as an ice-cream in a paper-bag and apologized 
when he went out. There were cocktails and quite 
decent port and good cigars and bills calculated 
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apparently under the influence of a rumour that 
the franc was dropping again. It was most 
homely, but it was not what we wanted. 

So far we have met with no better success ; but 
though we have not discovered a restaurant, we 
have now gained some very valuable knowledge 
as to how a restaurant proprietor who wants to 
be ‘ discovered ’ sets about it. 

The first thing is to put the shutters up at the 
front, put the prices up inside, and put an entrance 
up at the back in an impasse. Next there should 
be very good chefs and a well-equipped kitchen 
below, while a ‘ super ’ dressed like a chef, together 
with a ladle and a smell of cooking, should occa- 
sionally appear among the diners from a back 
room, to give the impression that it is all done at 
your very elbow. One particular dish should be 
a ‘specialité’; people then have a chance of 
ordering something straight-away in a knowing 
fashion, and the proprietor of answering admiringly, - 
“Ah, M’sieu sait bien commander le meilleur!’ 
Whenever the speciality is ordered—say it is 
‘ poulet en casserole ’’—a small boy should be very 
obviously sent out into the street and should return 
carrying a plucked chicken through the dining- 
room a short while before each order is sent to the 
table. The same chicken can be used again and 
again and has itself really nothing to do with the 
dish. It just gives local colour. ‘ And, my dear,’ 
you will hear later, ‘ they do it for you while you 
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wait. You actually see the chicken being taken to 
the chef! Isn’t it sweet?’ 

At intervals a verbal fracas between the sham 
cook and one of the waiters will give a delightful 
sense of being really in France. For the same 
reason there should be always ‘snails’ on the 
menu. No one will eat them, but they give the 
foreign touch, and the Americans at least, if they 
don’t see them, will think the place isn’t French 
and ask for their money back. 

The proprietor, by the way, should know English 
perfectly, but should never speak it, this giving 
most satisfaction to all concerned. One of the 
waiters, however, may be allowed to speak just 
enough English to tell the customers that the 
Paris water isn’t fit to drink. 

If an aperitif is demanded, the proprietor can 
express his willingness to try and make a ‘ cocktail 
anglais’. He should then mix one perfectly, 
having of course learnt his job years ago. There 
must be no real bill at the end, but the proprietor 
should come round and make it out by asking you 
what you’ve had. This gives a very pleasant 
sense of being trusted implicitly. An item may 
also be omitted, as if in error, from the bills of 
more favoured clients, who thus get a very satis- 
fying feeling of self-righteousness in pointing it 
out. Of course there is no chance of their really 
getting away with it, for Madame at her desk is 
keeping a secret check of everything. 
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Lastly there is the wine. If asked what wine 
he recommends the proprietor of course points out 
as a ‘ specialité de maison’ that particular line 
which requires drinking up. This is quite usual. 
All the wine, however, must be good, but the price 
should be better. The wine should be brought up 
carefully from the foundations of the house in 
dusty bottles. Wine is always much better when 
the proprietor himself handles it very reverently 
and says, ‘C’est un grand vin, hein?’ This does 
not require a knowledge of wine; a knowledge of 
psychology will do as well. 

There only remains then to give a needy 
journalist a few free meals to write the place up in 
a lightly disguised ‘ mustn’t-give-it-away ’ fashion, 
and the restaurant is in a fair way to be discovered 
twenty times a day. 


VI. OUR RESTAURANT AND OUR 
NIGHT-CLUB 


E have at last discovered our restaurant. 
It is called, let us say, the ‘ Macquereau 
Maitre d’ Hotel’, and it is in a side street near the 
Madeleine, opposite a far more fashionable rival. 
In the evening it is fairly empty. The cooking is 
good but not wonderful, nor are the wines; but 
it’s the most friendly little place we’ve seen yet. 
Monsieur, like all good patrons, has served his 
apprenticeship at the Savoy and Claridge’s and 
“spiks Eenglish’. Madame, who is quite young 
and has a piquant little face like a mischievous 
faun, sits at a table chatting to the customers and 
working always at embroidery. Of course 
Percival, who has a genius for putting his foot 
in it, asked her what she was embroidering ; 
whereupon she showed him, without any embar- 
rassment whatsoever and to the great amusement 
of the whole restaurant. But despite her 
embroidery, Madame’s eye is everywhere. I have 
no sooner laid down my fork and furtively 
undone my waistcoat, when she is inquiring what 
I'll have next. At the ‘ Macquereau’, as at an 
editorial office, one orders as space permits. 
There is one small and cheery waitress who 
shouts unintelligible orders up the service lift: 
Le-tournado-c est-deux-et-un-potage-et-une-cote-deux- 
23 
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haricots-deux.’ What it all means Heaven knows, 
but she brings some sort of result along later with 
a triumphant ‘V’ld, M’steu!’ 

The establishment is completed by two black 
cats (one of villainous aspect and a cauliflower ear, 
called ‘Siki’) who prowl restlessly about, pre- 
tending they are half-starved and trying to work 
up public opinion about it. 

Monsieur and Madame are young and in love 
with each other, and don’t care who knows it. 
Monsieur will bring you your liqueur and then 
stop to stroke the back of Madame’s dark, shingled 
head as she bends over her work, on his way out 
to lay in another length or so of bread. Occasion- 
ally they have a tiff in which those customers 
whose mouths are not too full take sides. 

Finally, if one is very favoured one may be 
permitted to stay behind after the restaurant is 
shut up and stand Monsieur a liqueur and help to 
chase the cats away into the cellar for the night, 
because he says, they ‘ mangent les gateaux ’— 
though they are apparently teetotal. 

It doesn’t seem to be quite the place for every 
one, now I come to think of it, but at least it is 
better than the hole Percival inveigled me into a 
few nights ago, having been told of it by a young 
Frenchman, who said it was ‘trés amusant’. 
Thinking it was a restaurant, Percival took me 
there a little late—about eight-thirty—so that we 
might find the place in full swing. 
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But there was not a soul in sight. Nor did it 
look like a restaurant ; it looked more like a night- 
club out of business. We thought at first they 
must have got the bailiffs in, but then we realized 
the truth, that we were simply a bit early. And 
as we stood there hesitating, it opened. All the 
night-clubs I’ve ever visited are generally well in 
the second lap by the time I hit the place a crack ; 
but this one I saw unfold like a flower before my 
eyes. 

The drill was perfect. We were observed by 
a hidden scout. The word went swiftly round: 
‘ First visitors here!’ Abellrang. An attendant 
in weird red uniform appeared out of a wall at our 
elbows and took our coats, giving us No. 1 ticket— 
I’ve often wondered before, when I got No. 571 
at two a.m. who on earth has had No. r. A head 
waiter materialized in the deserted room and 
showed us to a table, switching on lights as he 
went. Aman in white and a girl of dazzling dental 
beauty came to sudden view behind a bottle- 
decked bar at the far end. A waiter appeared 
at our side—out of a trap-door I think—with a list 
of large prices and small drinks. A _ piano- 
hammerer and violin-sawyer were visible on a 
tiny dais, playing the latest fox-trot. Finally the 
last touch was given by a Lonely Young Thing, 
who, with a languishing glance, a half-finished 
glass of lemonade, and the air of being another 
casual visitor, was suddenly, as if by a conjuring 
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trick, sitting at a table close by, making eyes at 
Percival. Then Monsieur le Patron strolled up 
and asked us how we found ourselves. We were 
off. The place was in action. It was exactly 
like putting a coin in a slot machine— Working 
Model of Night-Club: Mettez une piéce de dix 
centimes en bronze.’ 

We had our drink, and then I took Percival out. 
He was getting visibly smitten by the Lonely 
Young Thing and wanted to stand her another 
lemonadé, or a coffee, or a something. Now I 
know from bitter experience that, given half a 
chance, she would almost certainly choose a 
‘something’, and it would probably be cham- 
pagne with a dash of brandy in it, because she felt 
faint; and so I hurried him off. I told him he 
could come outside and stand me a drink, if he 
felt he must do his good turn for the day, but he 
wasn’t a bit grateful. 

We left the night-club, tipping every one who 
got in our way. They all looked a bit regretful 
at our swift departure. I’m afraid we had called 
them early. It was then not yet nine—still time 
for another nap. 

Percival said I was no gentleman, and it was 
things like that that got Englishmen disliked, and 
didn’t I think that that girl was rather ripping with — 
a sort of ‘urate politesse about her, old man’ ? 
And the very next night the deceitful Percival, 
under pretext of buying a paper, escaped my eye 
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and went out to that night-club. I know this for 
certain, because, having myself to go out later for 
cigarettes, I found myself, quite inadvertently, 
of course, outside its doors. 

It is certainly a more cheery place later on—say 
about two-thirty a.m. 


VII. BILLIARDS A LA FRANCAISE 


E were walking along the Grand Boule- 

vards the other night when we saw written 
up: ‘Grand Billiard Match at 9.0 p.m.’ Percival 
stopped instantly. He has rather fancied himself 
as a billiard-fan—ever since his ‘ rooting’ one 
evening for Inman caused such a sensation in 
police-court circles. Next we read ‘ Entrance 
free’. Now ‘free’ sounds to Percival like a 
trumpet-call to a war-horse. We plunged for- 
ward, while I tried to point out that there must be 
a catch in it somewhere ; for I cannot believe there 
is really such a word as ‘ free’ for the Englishman 
in Paris. I showed him that ‘ Consommation 
Obligatoire’’ was written underneath. But Percival 
simply whizzed into the doorway all the quicker. 
Now I come to think of it, to be told it is obligatory 
to have a drink is hardly a deterrent to a fellow like 
Percival. I followed him in. . 

“We can do all this on the cheap, old man,’ 
panted Percival, as we dashed up miles of stairway. 
“A small bock for a franc, and all the rest of the 
show for nothing, old man.’ 

At a doorway on the second floor, an official 
abruptly sold us two tickets at five francs each. 
We said, wasn’t it free. He replied that it was 
and that the tickets were for the ‘ consommations 
obligatoires ’, 
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‘Never mind, old man,’ said Percival with a 
poor show of reluctance. ‘If we’ve got to have 
five bocks, we’ll have them.’ 

Then we entered a room, full of mysterious 
_ shadows, religious stillness, and people saying 
‘Sh-h’ at us. I thought at first we must be in a 
private cathedral, and as we took our places in the 
semi-darkness the impression deepened. In the 
centre of the nave was a small billiard table in a 
pool of light. In the centre of the billiard table 
were three billiard balls, all extremely close 
together. Sitting casually half on and half off 
the table was an enormously fat man. He was 
gently poking at the balls with a small cue held 
almost vertically. Each time he gave a poke the 
balls trembled slightly together. The shadows 
and the silence enfolded us. 

Soon we discovered other worshippers round 
about; and Percival noticed rather a beautiful 
window in the South Transept with ‘ Bar’ written 
up over it. Then some one called out a number, 
and instinctively Percival began to fumble along 
the ledge of the pew in front for a hymn-book. 
He found instead a glass of beer. Instinctively, 
also, it was half-way to his lips, when without a 
word a hand appeared out of the darkness at his 
side and took it from him. The silence deepened. 
The fat man was still poking gently at the balls, 
but had slightly changed the position of his left 
hand. 
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After a while a waiter, or a churchwarden, or 
somebody, tiptoed past, and Percival—very 
irreverently, I thought—ordered two bocks. It 
seemed all very wrong somehow. The church- 
warden brought our bocks, but took both our tickets 
away. The bocks, he explained in an English 
whisper—very ‘ garlickized’ English—were five 
francs each for the first order; but of course we 
could order again for only one franc if we wished. 
I had known there would be a catch somewhere, 
but Percival was quite indignant and said he was 
going to complain to the management or the 
bishop or whoever was responsible. Then the 
religious peace descended once more, broken only 
by Percival in trouble with his froth. 

Suddenly Falstaff—the fat man—swore, an 
umpire appeared in the limelight, decided that two 
balls were touching, and separated them to 
different spots. A wave of excitement swept the 
pews at this. Bets were apparently being made. 
We got quite worked up too, and Percival bet me 
that Falstaff would get an in-off-the-red. I bet 
he wouldn’t—and won. I just managed to get the 
money off Percival before he realized that the 
table—a French one—had no pockets whatever, 
the game being entirely for cannons. I ordered 
two more bocks on the strength of it, and got them 
at one franc this time, thus bringing the price of 
our drinks down to three francs each. 

After a while Falstaff failed, and his opponent 
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came to the table. During Falstaff’s innings he’d 
apparently been hobnobbing with the lads at the 
bar and a boy had to be sent out for him. He was 
thin and saturnine and we named him Mephistocles. 
Certainly he could use the black arts. I have 
' never seen billiard balls achieve more impossible 
cannons and yet gather cheerily round for the 
next. Percival got so enthusiastic that he 
applauded by rapping with his glass—and the 
waiter brought us two more bocks. 

Falstaff reappeared in due course and Mephis- 
tocles with an air of relief went back to his drink 
and to tell the lads another one he’d just thought 
of. Breathing heavily, Falstaff made 68 cannons 
in succession ; and we had two more bocks, thus 
getting them down to two francs each. We felt 
we were doing the management in the eye. Percival 
was trying to work out on a bit of paper how many 
we would have to drink to get them at a reasonable 
figure, and I began to get quite keen on it to. I 
ordered a couple more, and Percival got some 
writing paper from the waiter to calculate it all 
out on. 

An hour later, Mephistocles was in play with 397 
to Falstaff’s 349, and we had got our bocks, by 
sheer hard work, down to one and a half francs. 
Mephistocles’ play now seemed more wonderful 
than ever. Percival said he’d never seen any one 
make a cannon off two red balls at the same time. 

By midnight bocks were being quoted at about 
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one and a third francs, and Percival, under the 
impression that a game of snooker pool was in 
progress, was trying to join in; so I took him 
home. 

We decided next morning at a late hour that 
billiards 4 la francaise is too exhausting a game to 
watch very often. 


Vill “LES. HALLES 


HE whole arrangement was a distinct mis- 

understanding. Anything which binds me 
to get out of bed at five-thirty a.m. on a winter 
morning is most certainly a misunderstanding— 
whatever it may have looked like on the previous 
evening. 

It was, of course, Percival’s fault. We were 
talking about the price of food to M. René, the 
proprietor of our favourite little restaurant, and he 
suggested in a kindly way that we should come to 
“Les Halles’ with him early next morning and 
help buy provisions. Percival apparently agreed, 
and made a rendezvous at a low pub near Les 
Halles at six a.m. JI didn’t protest, because I 
never heard it; there was an American lady next 
me enthusing about ‘Notter Dam’ in a voice 
which had everything else left at the post. 

I will pass over the ‘discussion’ I had with 
Percival when in pitch blackness he woke me up 
in what I maintained was still to-day, but which 
he called to-morrow morning. It ended by his 
saying heartily that I’d enjoy it later on, and the 
early morning was splendid. 

Half an hour later we were walking along 
deserted streets in the splendid early morning. 
The only thing splendid about it was its perfect 
imitation of a cold, wet night. I didn’t wonder 
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that none of the inhabitants of Paris was in sight. 
A little later on, I discovered the real reason why. 
They had all gone to Les Halles. 

Les Halles is a cross between Covent Garden, 
Smithfield, and Billingsgate, all held in Waterloo 
station, with a Cup Final audience. It also 
reminded me of the Bourse, though with this 
difference. The people in the Bourse say ‘ Pardon !’ 
first and hit you afterwards; at Les Halles they 
hit you first and say ‘ Attention !’ afterwards in an 
aggrieved voice. 

We found our M. René and started at once 
buying eggs. We bought a hundred Moyens. 
Then a man next me pushed past and bought 
‘five thousand Gros Moyens’. I instantly felt 
frightfully mean about it. Especially as every 
one could see that Percival was English; for 
Percival, of course, had taken an umbrella and a 
bowler hat. However, a little later on, he lost the 
umbrella, and his bowler hat began to play at being 
a ‘ trilby ’, so we assumed a passable incognito. 

Then we bought some cheese at a cheese stall. 
They were selling pieces about the size of the Hotel 
Cecil, but we only bought a small half Admiralty 
Arch. Percival said he used to think all the jokes 
about the powerful smell of cheese were overdone, 
but that now he was changing his mind. By way 
of changing it completely for him I slipped, 
unobserved, a little bit of ripe Roquefort into his 
breast pocket. 
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We next circulated the Vegetable Pavilion three 
times trying to buy leeks at less than sixty sous. 
Percival had two rows with people during this 
trip, one for getting in the way of two fruit porters 
at once and the other for stepping on a lettuce. 
We bought our leeks, and some beetroot, and 
endive as well, and Percival remarked how funny 
it was that we could still smell that cheese stall. 

We then fought our way to a corner of Les 
Halles and ‘dumped’ the purchases, so far 
acquired, in one of a row of baskets hired out for 
the purpose by an old woman in sabots and a 
bright purple pull-over. We buttoned ourselves 
up, threw out our chests, and started into the 
maelstrom once more. This time we were hitting 
the trail for some nice cheap fish. 

The Pavillon des Poissons is not a pleasant 
place. It is full of the most extraordinary-looking 
creatures from under the sea I have ever seen. I 
suppose one eats them, but I feel I know now why 
most fish courses are served with a thick white 
sauce. I think the only things I recognized were a 
ton of shrimps, and of course the lobsters ; but 
even these were all in one piece. The wholesale 
purchase part of it, too, takes a lot of getting used 
to. A little man behind who had twice hit me in 
the back at last reached past, picked up a small, 
inoffensive fish, punched it in the ribs, and yelled 
‘How much?’ On getting a satisfactory reply, 
he called up a porter with a truck and had five 
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enormous cases of it loaded up immediately. It 
was probably either Mr. Claridge or Mr. Crillon 
doing a bit of bargain hunting. 

We ourselves bought a certain amount of a long 
white affair without a head, which I don’t remem- 
ber ever having seen at the seaside. M. René got 
it at a good price too, helped by the crowd. He 
shouted ‘ Combien le colin?’ and a shirt-sleeved 
gentleman, who was bargaining with another 
customer and serenely doing sums on a bit of 
paper at the same time, yelled ‘Ten francs’. 
M. René shrugged his shoulders and plunged into 
the crowd. M. Poissonnier yelled ‘ Nine seventy- 
five’ at him as he went. M. René, already some 
distance away, shrieked ‘ Nine francs’ back. This 
time M. Poissonnier shrugged his shoulders and, 
still writing, started yet another simultaneous 
conversation. We had, however, gone about 
fifteen yards in the clamouring surge when his 
voice again reached us faintly: ‘ Nine-fifty!’ 
M. René accepted this with his left eyebrow and 
battled back again. I shall try that next time I 
go to the stores. 

As M. René had already got a dozen rabbits and 
a metre of sausage, I found myself carrying the 
fish. Percival was inclined to be funny about this, 
so I went and bought, all on my own, a large and 
naked slice of an enormous pumpkin-like affair, 
called a courge, which I made him take. It was 
bright orange, very wet, and had several thousand 
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pips hanging out of the middle by sticky threads. 
When he tried to complain, I said sternly that I 
had very nearly bought a wild boar for him as 
well, but Mr. Café-de-la-Paix just snapped it up 
first. Percival thereupon meekly said that the 
only thing he objected to was that the slice of 
courge seemed to smell so strongly of Roquefort 
cheese. 

At about nine a.m. we left M. René expostulating 
about his luggage with an unsuspecting taxi- 
driver he had hired, and went off to have some 
breakfast. We were so hungry that we had an 
omelet. One rather gets the habit of this whole- 
sale buying, for I first asked the price of the 
omelet and then only just refrained from ordering 
half a gross. When it came, Percival sniffed and 
said he wished they hadn’t put cheese into it. 


IX. A FRENCH TEA-PARTY 


ERCIVAL took me out calling the other 

afternoon. It began the previous evening 
by his rushing up to two Frenchmen I had never 
seen before and shaking one of them warmly by 
the hand. When I came up, he explained that it 
was ‘dear old Gustave, old man,’ who was the 
interpreter to his Brigade during the war. ‘ Dear- 
old-Gustave-old-man ’ then introduced us to his 
brother, who, it appeared, kept a small lingerie 
shop in Passy. We spent the rest of the evening 
celebrating Gustave’s last night in Paris, before he 
went off to his business at Lyons ; and by the end 
of it we were very thick with Gustave’s brother, 
and he had asked us out to tea next day. He 
spoke a little English and was very proud of it, 
which was why he was determined to show his 
knowledge of English customs by asking us to 
le five o'clock. Percival, on the other hand, was 
just as determined to show his knowledge of 
French custom, and so insisted on carrying his 
gloves out to tea with him, as all the best French- 
men do. They were, unfortunately, large furry 
ones weighing about a hundredweight, and we 
had to take turns to carry them. 

We found the place at last. Our search was 
rendered a little difficult by the French habit of 
having only the one street-number for at least 
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five different shops, while each shop had in addition 
hung at least five different articles over the number. 
We eventually discovered our particular No. 52 
under a festoon of stockings and went in by the 
front door, not having strength to look farther for 
the back. Inside, the dimly lit premises looked 
like a small cave in which stalagmites of piled 
boxes and hosiery soared up to meet stalactites 
of lace and ribbon depending from above. In the 
middle was a red-haired lady assistant of about 
eleven or twelve, who instantly rushed to us and 
asked what we wanted. It seemed too callous to 
say straight off that we wanted tea, especially as 
our host was not in sight, so Percival, nervously 
handling his gloves, meekly bought a metre of 
‘lace. 

Having thus established our credentials, we 
asked the lady assistant, whom Percival insisted 
on calling ‘ Copper-top’ (‘ Sommet de cuivre’) to 
tell M. le Patron that we’d come to tea. She 
appeared surprised. Customers, it seemed, didn’t 
often stop on to tea. 

We found ourselves at last in a smaller inner 
room, into which a lot of the lingerie had over- 
flowed. We were introduced to Madame. I 
bowed at her, and Percival put his gloves down to 
shake hands. Then we were introduced to two 
gaunt aunts. Percival called them afterwards 
‘ Long-tongued Liza, the All-France Long Distance 
Talker,’ and ‘Garrulous Gertie, Holder of the 
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Demosthenes Conversational Belt.’ Even so the 
names erred on the silent side. 

We next sat down to a lot of very weak tea, 
interrupted only by short, sharp rushes from 
‘Copper-top” to ask how much garters were 
marked at to-day and had M. le Patron got the 
scissors. Percival’s large furry gloves, after twice 
getting in the butter and once nearly being carried _ 
off and sold to a customer, were put on a sturdy 
side table by themselves, to keep them out of the way. 

A tea-party in France is a queer meal. It is 
like a polo match divided into conversational 
*chukkas ’, each ‘ chukka’ being separated from 
the rest by brief periods of silence. These periods 
of silence do not occur in English conversation, 
because there is generally one of the party who 
has not been speaking for the last minute or so 
and can therefore tide them over with a few 
remarks. In France, of course, there is no one 
like this. A silence simply occurs from sheer 
simultaneous failure of breath and lung power all 
round. Here is a typical section of our meal: 


Percival: ‘ These cakes are very good, Madame.’ 
Madame: ‘ Ah, one has made them with the 
jam the most attractive. . . .’ 
Long-tongued Liza: ‘But jam is so expensive 
HOw, 2. < 
Garrulous Gertie : 


sive now... ., 


“,.. everything is expen- 
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PercivalandI: ‘ Yes,thatmustbe.. .’ 

Madame and Monsieur: ‘It is because of the 
pound and/or dollar .. .’ 

G. G. and L.-t.L.: ‘... andour finances, here 
with us, need rendering more healthy. .. .’ 


The conversation at this point becomes general. 
By this, I mean that every one gives his opinion 
at the top of his voice about PoINcARE and 
BRIAND, with a few nasty asides for BLum, 
HERRIOT, or whoever is due for it at the moment. 

A silence follows, broken only by people getting 
their second wind. Then: 


Percival (determined to circumvent politics) : 
‘The weather is bad.’ 

M’steu: ‘It has been worse... . 

Madame: ‘When the Seine déborded its 


, 


Danks, «2/2 
G.G.: ‘One ought to arrange for it... .’ 
L.t.L : ‘... legislation would have...’ 
Madame: ‘... but, what will you? We have 


no money...’ 
M’sieu, Madame, G. G., and L.t.L.: ‘... 


our depreciated currency . .. our devas- 
tated regions . . . those who avoid income 
taxe;., . rich foreignerss « . .’ 


The conversation becomes general. Then a 


silence. 
We played about fifty ‘ chukkas ’ and then said 
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we must go. Our hosts seemed surprised. The 
idea was that, now tea was over, we could settle 
down to a nice cosy chat about French politics, or 
else French art and drama (as influenced by French 
politics), or else the price of lingerie (as affected 
by French politics). 

But we were firm. We bowed over Madame’s 
hand. We clicked our heels at Gertie and Liza. 
We pump-handled M’sieu’s arm @ l’anglaise. We 
patted ‘ Copper-top ’ on the copper—she was busy 
with a customer who was buying stockings by the 
metre, as if they were gas or electricity—and we 
fled. 

M’sieu shouted to us to mind the step, as it was 
dark. One could not afford much light, he 
explained, in these days when the government. . . 
We heard the conversation inside the shop becom- 
ing general as we escaped. 

Then Percival had to go back for his gloves. 
He did not re-join me till quite late that night. 
He seemed disinclined to talk. 


X, THE GAY LIFE 


ERCIVAL and I consider we now know the 

gay life of Paris pretty thoroughly. I think 
it must have been that billiard match which gave 
us a taste for riotous pleasure-seeking, Anyway 
we've done a lot in the last week. 

We penetrated one night to the fastnesses of 
Montmartre, where Percival insisted on looking 
at naughty pictures in slot-machines. None of 
your flashy modern naughtiness either. These 
were naughty in 1895; vintage naughtiness, so to 
speak. Percival said it was so refreshing to see 
girls again with skirts daringly cut well above the 
ankle. But he didn’t see the frightfully wicked 
one I saw. A girl—she can’t have been a nice 
girl—with a skirt slit nearly up to the knee. After 
this, Percival and I positively embarked upon an 
evening of vice in the fair. We went on the 
merry-go-round, twice; we nearly saw the 
bearded woman, and we got our money back from 
a Try-Your-Strength machine. At least we put 
in a good French penny and got a bad Czecho- 
Slovakian coin out. We were absolute devils, 
I can tell you. We made remarks, out loud, about 
all the side-shows, and actually went in one. It 
was the ‘terrible octopus’, which according to 
the picture outside was holding up a transatlantic 
liner with two feelers, while it picked ripe-looking 
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passengers off the deck with the others. When 
we had paid our franc and entered, the ‘ preuvre 
terrible’ was pointed out to us in the corner of an 
enormous tank. It looked rather lost and wistful. 
I think it would have felt more at home in a tooth- 
glass. To wind up with, we went on the merry- 
go-round again, and I swear we weren’t in bed a 
minute before half-past eleven. 

On another night we slank into a wild artistic 
café full of Montmartre types. There were exces- 
sively thin, saturnine young men with floppy hats, 
and young men so stout they had already had to 
shift their watch-chain to their two upper waistcoat 
pockets; there were struggling artists who had 
even had to sell the family nail-brush; hard- 
working artists’ models who apparently could 
barely earn enough to buy sufficient clothes ; there 
were young men posing for the benefit of an 
unknown neighbour as though he were an opera 
audience; and there were independent young 
men who still stood out against the modern fashion 
of shingling. ‘A typically French place’, mur- 
mured Percival, and the next moment we heard a 
voice from round the partition: ‘Say, kid, you 
sure can put away the gattoos!’ 

Then we have also seen the only English waiter 
in Paris. How he got theré is a mystery, but 
there he is, serene and unhurried amongst his 
volatile fellows. ‘Shouldn’t ’ave that, sir; no 
real meat in it. Try a nice entercoat, very good 
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to-day. ... Out, m’soo, directly, toutsweet. ... 
And ving blang, sir?’ -We gave him a good tip 
afterwards. ‘Yessir, most English people is 
pleased to see me ’ere; and I’m pleased to see 
them, sir.’ How on earth he holds down his job 
in this city of waiters I don’t know, but he does. 
I suppose the proprietor realizes that, if not a 
good waiter, he is at least an attraction. 

We went, also, of course, to the theatre, where 
the aged woman who shows you to your seat stands 
determinedly and unexpectedly over you with 
outstretched palm, while you fumble in the semi- 
darkness for a coin and the people behind hiss at 
you to sit down; and asseyez-vous is a fine thing 
to hiss with too. You at last find a twenty-five 
centime piece which you throw at her, hoping it 
is only a halfpenny and finding afterwards it was 
two francs. We have also been to a revue, but I 
couldn’t understand a word of it. Either my 
French was too poor or my mind too pure; it’s 
one of the two. Percival says he knows, but won’t 
tell. 

Finally, on our last day we strolled into an 
enormous building which I thought was a hotel, 
but which turned out to be the Parisian Auction 
Rooms. We took a walk round, and I must say 
I have never seen anything to equal the French 
auctioneer for speed. One can hardly believe he 
is really talking sense. He waves his hands, 
inflates his chest, and lets fly a string of language 
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like a mouthful of macaroni. It is only by 
intuition that one knows it must be the French for 
‘ fifteen - shillings - only - am - I-offered-for-this-fine- 
statooette - Percy-and - Handromack - fifteen - and- 
six-sixteen - seventeen - thank - you - sir -seventeen - 

seventeen -George - show-Handromack-to-the-gent- 

in-the-bowler-and-six-eighteen-any-advance-going- 

cheap-at-eighteen. . . .’. Percival was so amazed 

that he stood staring in a fascinated manner at 

the auctioneer, with his mouth open. When he 

shut it at last with a sort of snap, the auctioneer 

promptly knocked down to him a job lot of books. 

Percival didn’t realize it till a man came to him for 

money, and then we nearly had a row. Percival, 

in appealing to the still busy auctioneer, and trying 

to attract his attention, clicked his mouth at him— 

and found he had bought a second lot of books. I 

paid the money and took him away quickly. 

After all, I suppose it was lucky Percival hadn’t 

got hiccoughs, or we’d have bought a complete 

library. 


XI. EN VOITURE 


i fe France people take a railway journey 

seriously, which in England we do not. We 
stroll up to the station a few minutes before the 
start, take a ticket, jump in, and then keep on 
saying to somebody on the platform, ‘ Well, soon 
be off now!’ while they say, ‘ Yes, soon be off 
now!’ till we are forcibly separated. I suppose 
we don’t worry, because we know we can’t go for 
more than eight hours in any direction without 
running off the island—except of course on the 
Southern Railway. But in France you take your 
ticket two days beforehand, and having booked a 
seat and laid in a store of food, turn up at the 
station with three hours to spare. You use these 
three hours in, as the Americans say, ‘ getting 
together’ with your fellow-travellers, and telling . 
those people who will run it fine by arriving a bare 
couple of hours before the start that the compart- 
ment is full up. 

Percival and I ‘ got together’ fairly well with 
the two nuns, the Frenchman, and the Italian 
lady who were in our compartment. They all said 
they hoped we should have a ‘ voyage tranquille.’ 
Percival, in reply, made a neat little speech about 
the unemployed in England and the income tax, 
and touched lightly on international finance. He 
calls this ‘ propaganda, old man—must show these 
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people that England has troubles too’. The 
Frenchman instantly accepted the challenge— 
every one in France, except Monsieur Briand, 
knows exactly what Monsieur Briand ought to 
do—while one of the nuns tackled me, with a 
questionnaire, on my age, sex, and present attain- 
ments. The other, feeling out of it, promptly 
started up a quarrel with the Italian lady. When 
the ticket-collector put his head in a little later 
it was nearly ten minutes before he could make 
himself heard. The ‘voyage tranquille’ had 
begun. — 

I don’t know why, but I have always had a 
wrong impression of French nuns. I thought they 
lived shut up in a convent or something, and called 
it a great day if they saw a tram-car go past; 
but I have never yet been on a railway journey 
when there wasn’t a nun in the compartment. 
They seem to gad about like anything. I thought, 
too, they were timid, ignorant creatures, knowing 
nothing of the rush and jostle of the outside world, 
and that it was a kindness to find them a seat or 
extend them a helping hand. But every one of 
the numerous nuns I’ve travelled with had the best 
corner seats reserved, air cushions, rugs, and a wad 
of illustrated papers. And as for the rush and 
jostle of the outside world, well one of our two 
collared half Percival’s seat as well as her own, and 
the other sat on my best hat. Quite politely of 
course. The French are never rude. She said 
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‘Pardon!’ and got off again practically at once. 
Always the politeness ! 

My last illusion went when our nuns, who, at 
least, I thought, existed solely on bread and water, 
suddenly produced a hamper of food about the size 
of a platoon’s daily ration. While Percival and I 
were eating biscuits and wishing we had a drink, the 
two helpless, downtrodden nuns were walking 
into cold chicken and salad with a bottle of wine, 
followed by coffee from a thermos and what looked 
like a small Grand Marnier each. At intervals 
during the journey, too, they unbuckled the 
_ hamper again and had a terrific set-to with brandy 
and lumps of sugar. If that is what they call 
putting up a snack for the journey, I should like 
to attend guest-night at the convent. It’s a good 
life, a nun’s. I expect we shall meet a few at the 
H6tel de Paris at Monte Carlo. 

Percival during his conversations was much 
exercised as to what to call them. It seemed an 
awful break to call them ‘ Madame.’ I under- 
stand a nun is never ‘Madame’. On the other 
hand, when he called them ‘ Mademorselle’, they 
both sat bolt upright as if they could scarcely 
believe their ears. After all, they looked about 
fifty, and in France the word ‘ Mademoiselle’ 
instantly calls to mind nineteen years of age, a 
powder-puff, and several yards of stocking in the 
fashionable ‘ flayed-whelk’ shade. I suggested 
sister-—‘ Seur’. But Percival said he simply 
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couldn’t keep on saying ‘ Oui, seur’ .. . ‘ Non, 
seur’, ... ‘Very good, seur’, as if he were 
talking to his late colonel. He compromised at 
last by calling them ‘ vous-autres-ict-en-France ’, 
when working off the ‘ propaganda, old man’, on 
them. 

The ‘ propaganda-old-man ’, I may here say, has 
now been given up. It received its death-blow 
to-day, when Percival, having tackled with great 
success, first, the hotel porter, who of course 
agreed with everything the guests said, and, 
secondly, a waiter who only spoke Italian and 
couldn’t disagree, started in on a stray bank-clerk. 
The young fellow listened to the end and then said, 
‘Rather, sir. I agree absolutely ; I come from 
Guildford myself.’ 

That’s the worst of these English-French, French- 
English banks. However, the ‘propaganda, old 
man’ did very well in our railway-carriage till 
about midnight, when I suggested we should all 
sleep. The carriage responded enthusiastically by 
taking off its boots, turning the heat full on, and 
shutting all the windows. 

Half an hour later Percival and I opened one 
of the windows and moved stealthily to another 
compartment at least two kilometres down the 
train. We never saw the others again. They 
probably thought we had fallen out on to the line. 
At least that would be the only reason they could 
conceive for the open window. 
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The next morning we both woke up and found 
there was a nun in our new carriage. She had an 
enormous basket on her knees, out of which she was 
eating a light breakfast of ham, bread, hard-boiled 
egg, and hot chocolate. 


XII. NICE NICE 


ERCIVAL and I are now in the thick of it 
with all the people one sees in the illustrated 


Society Press. We shall probably appear in it, 
too, soon—that is, if my films come out all right, 
or if I don’t forget to test the strength of the sun 
or read the rain gauge, and always providing that 
the shutter has closed properly after the previous 
photo, which it doesn’t always do. 

There will be, I think, six pictures with the 
following . titles : 


I 
2 


. ‘Percival having one in the American bar.’ 
. ‘Percival picking up half-cigar dropped by 


Argentine millionaire (Percival is marked 
with a X, and is third from bottom in 
crowd).’ 


. ‘A collection of dark and wobbly Percivals, 


a moving circuit of sky and a final impres- 
sion of the surprise on my face as I realized 
the shutter has again failed to shut. 


‘Percival doing up boot-lace—south aspect. 


Adults only.’ 


‘Percival having another in another 


American bar.’ 


‘Percival getting a ‘‘free read” in the 


“Lounge” bookshop.’ This one has now, 
however, been rechristened ‘ Midnight in 
the old coal mine.’ 
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I have another one which was meant to be 
“Percival feeding sea-gulls’, but somehow a 
_ group of children got on the same film, so I 
am calling it ‘Ganymede and Cupids (after 
Rubens).’ 

The great thing, we find, about this place is that 
the tourist agencies, having spent a lot of trouble 
in getting you here, then spend a lot more in trying 
to get you away. Everywhere are advertisements 
of motor-trips for the day or the week to places 
miles away ; some of them are even in Italy or 
Switzerland. I haven’t yet heard of one to Paris 
or Brighton, but I expect they have them. We 
have been on several of these drives into the 
surrounding country-side, and Percival thinks the 
scenery is awfully pretty, particularly the girls 
at Villars. 

Then there was a famous echo we visited in a 
gorge which our guide displayed proudly as though 
it were his own handiwork, and a difficult job at that. 
He had quite a conversation with it, and told us it 
was the best echo for miles around. It certainly 
wasagoodone. Percival said,‘ Allez-vous-en!’ at 
it, and it answered him back as quickly as if it 
had been a Parisian taxi-driver. I said, ‘ Why, 
hullo, Ernest ?’ and the reply returned at once, 
‘Why, hullo, Frank?’ Yes, it was the best 
echo I’ve met for some time. 

We also made a triptoamonastery. The guide 
explained its age and history, and then Percival 
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asked to see the monks making liqueurs. He 
would. He was quite annoyed to learn that they 
didn’t. He explained to the guide at great length 
that all monasteries made liqueurs, and that that 
was what one had monasteries for. But I don’t 
think our ‘Ferguson’ really understood him, 
because, after Percival had been talking for some 
time about liqueurs—on which subject he is quite 
an authority—the guide’s face suddenly lit up 
with a gleam of comprehension. With many nods 
he dispatched a small boy into the village, who 
returned later with a large bottle of Cointreau. 
And all the way back he stopped the motor at 
every sizeable looking café and cocked an inquiring 
eye at Percival. We got quite an unfortunate 
reputation among the other people, and an 
American lady with a sort of Volstead face kept 
murmuring something about the ‘shameless 
depravity of the habitual wine-bibber’. We 
felt badly misunderstood ; but I do think we 
should have had a better case, if Percival hadn’t 
insisted on keeping the Cointreau after all. 

On another journey we went alone to a wonderful 
ruined building in the middle of a tiny village on 
a cliff-edge. Percival, standing at the top of a 
large well-like tower, was in the middle of pointing 
out the beauties of nature, when his hat blew down 
the inside of the tower. The beauties of nature 
hardly got a paragraph after that, particularly 
when he discovered there was no way at all down 
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inside the tower, where at the bottom we could 
see the hat quite plainly. 

At last we had a brain-wave. We would go to 
a shop in the village, buy several yards of fishing- 
line, a leaden weight, some fish-hooks and a stick, 
and fish the hat up. We looked out all the neces- 
sary words in the dictionary and started off to the 
nearest shop. 

At Percival’s request I took my hat off too 
before we entered, so that he wouldn’t ‘ feel such 
an ass, old man; going about without a hat’. 
And yet Percival thinks he is getting into French 
habits. 

We spent a long time trying to explain to the 
young lady what we wanted. These French 
peasants are so ignorant; they barely under- 
stand their own language. We nearly bought a 
fishing-net, a walking-stick, a franc’s worth of 
marbles, and a sort of prong thing for eating 
snails with (due to Percival’s pantomime explana- 
tion of a fishing-hook) before we even got as far as 
a ball of string. At last I gave it up and put my 
hat on in disgust, and for the first time the young 
lady noticed that I had a hat and Percival hadn’t. 
With a sweet smile, she cried, ‘ Ah, la tour!’ 
reached up to a shelf whence she brought down a 
complete rod with line and weighted hooks, 
evidently much used; and before we could say 
another word had preceded us to the tower and 
retrieved Percival’s hat with all the skill of a 
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long-practised hand. She said we ought to have 
told her before what the matter was. 

Later on, she gave us to understand that she had 
been making a good thing out of visitors’ hats 
for the last seven years. Then she added piously 
under her breath something that I couldn’t 
understand. It seemed like ‘ Providence sends 
both the wind and the pears’; but Percival 
explained bitterly that the last word was not 
really ‘ pears’, but the French for ‘ mutts ’. 


XIII. MONTE CARLO 


Mon CARLO isn’t at all the sort of place 
Percival and I expected it to be. We 
never saw a single suicide the whole time. Per- 
haps under the new management at the Casino 
all the fun is going out of the place. We shall 
probably leave early and ask for our money 
back. 

We were on the look-out, too, for that sort of 
thing, and when we did see a fellow get up from 
the table with a desperate and haggard look, we 
instantly followed him out to listen for the shot 
that would ‘end another life broken. on the turn 
of fortune’s wheel, old man’ (quotation from 
Percival, apud ten-thirty p.m.). But he walked 
straight out of the Casino into an American bar, 
followed closely by us (Percival easily leading), 
where he ordered a whisky-and-soda and paid for 
it with a thousand-franc note. We had simply 
mistaken the meaning of the desperate and haggard 
look. 

A thousand-franc note, by the way, we learnt a 
minute later, is nearly the smallest note you can 
use to pay for a whisky and soda in Monte Carlo. 
We’ve come to the conclusion that when people 
talk about being nearly ruined at the tables they 
don’t mean the gaming. tables, but the ones in 
the cafés, 
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At Monte Carlo, as all the world knows, one 
gambles. We discovered from observation that 
if you want to be certain to avoid losing at 
roulette it is essential to have (a) a book of the 
rules, (6) a diagram of the table, (c) a diagram of 
the roulette wheel, (d) a large note-book, and (¢) a 
red and blue pencil. A sectional elevation of 
the ball, and a photograph of the Chief Croupier 
would probably help, but are not necessary. You 
must also have a system. You are then so busy 
looking at your diagrams, working out in colours 
in your note-book what’s going to come up next, 
and saying ‘ Pardon, M’sieu, mais what was the 
last numéro 2?’ that you don’t get time to put any 
money on. This is the only certain way to avoid 
losing at roulette—except, of course, by becoming 
a croupier ; for then, in addition to being paid by 
the management, you will be tipped by any one 
who wins, and won’t have to give it back to him 
if he afterwards loses. It’s a ‘ Heads I win, tails 
you lose!’ chance for a croupier. 

But despite the Casino we like the place. We 
have an idea that a little State like Monaco must 
be rather a nice thing to own. We feel it must be 
jolly to take. a tram ride round one’s kingdom 
for fifty centimes or to be able to give half 
the army leave for the day because his wife is 
ill. Percival started to write an article about 
it, beginning : 
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“THE LESSER PRINCIPALITIES OF 
EUROPE 


I. MONACO 


‘ 


‘From earliest times the Monacois—the 
Monte Carlists—the Monte Carlovians—the Monte 
Carolacéans’... 


He then scratched it all out and is now writing 
an article on Italy instead. So far he has got down : 


“Italy to-day is sadly under the heel of a 
tyrannical bureaucracy which does everything 
it can to put difficulties in the way of intending 
visitors to the country. In this it is unfortunately 
aided by the attitude of the Army, which is a 
suspicious and intractable body of men, very 
different from the light-hearted fotlus. The 
country itself swarms with beggars and souvenir- 
sellers. The traveller should beware of Italian 
dogs which are large and fierce—and very fast.’ 


He has called it ‘Italy from Within.’ I may 
add, only barely within; for the true story is 
this. 

Yesterday we took a car out from Monte to the 
Italian frontier. Here Percival left me, saying 
that he was just going over into Italy for a minute 
or two to see what the country was like. I stayed 
in France. I don’t care about charging up and 
down the Continent like that myself. 
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Percival tells me (and I was able to see quite 
easily from fifteen yards away) that he didn’t 
enjoy his stay in Italy. Despite the fact that he 
told the frontier guards he wouldn’t be a minute, 
he had eventually to show his passport to a 
suspicious soldier and then make a declaration to 
an even more suspicious customs official, and, 
prior to all this, had to hand back to me his roll 
of French money which he wasn’t allowed to take 
across. 

Then he strolled about a little on the other side 
of the bridge, embedded all the while in a crowd 
of beggars and photographers, souvenir and 
picture postcard sellers, to all of whom apparently 
he was a direct answer to prayer. Evidently he 
was the first visitor to look in on Italy that 
morning. 

On his way back he had the passport and customs 
business all over again, to the vast amusement of 
the French soldier, who now had to deal with 
him. At that moment, too, a large dog belonging 
to an Italian took a sudden dislike to him. Per- 
cival just leading, they went from Italy to France 
in 35 seconds, at a rough estimate, maybe a 
trifle less—say 375. Luckily the owner of the 
dog threw a stone at it and hit it a nasty one on 
the frontier, which brought it up all standing. 
Percival, however, swears in a rather biased 
fashion that the stone was meant for him. 

He wasn’t in a sunny mood that day at all, 
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because he ended up by swearing he had given 
me seven hundred francs to take care of and I had 
only returned six hundred and fifty. 

Looking over his shoulder, I see he has added 
to his article as follows : 


‘The Italians are very vindictive and hostile 
to strangers. In fact, all nice Italians live on the 
French Riviera and keep restaurants for tourists. 
In this connexion they should beware of the 
English tourist, whose honesty in money matters 
is not above suspicion. . . .’ 


XIV. THE Vish 


ONTE CARLO stands out in my mind as 

the only place in the world where I have 

ever seen one of those patient amateur fishermen, 

who line the banks of the Seine, or the Regent’s 

Park Canal, or the piers and harbours of England 
and France, actually catch a fish. 

The excitement on this occasion was worthy 
of the landing of a shark. When it became 
definitely certain that something was hooked, a 
small boy in a boat having rowed out to verify the 
phenomenon, practically the whole life of Monaco 
was suspended. All the other fishermen stopped 
work and came round, ships lashed to the wharf 
turned out their crews, neighbouring cafés their 
supporters, every passer-by stopped and leant on 
the parapet or crowded round the hero of the hour, 
and even a passing tram drew up while the pas- 
sengers stood on the seats. Boats were seen 
putting off from craft lying farther afield, and 
everywhere fond mothers were bringing their 
offspring along at the double—‘ Regardez donc 
le poisson, ma petite!’ Half the Principality was 
there before one could turn round, and in a corner 
a row had started up between a mandolin player 
and a concertina soloist as to who saw the crowd 
first. 

In the meantime the playing of the fish had 
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commenced. So intense was the fisherman’s 
preoccupation that one would have thought it 
was Thursday evening in the old monastery and 
nothing in the larder. Slowly he wound up, let 
out, wound up, playing the catch with an infinity 
of skill. Everybody who could see was giving 
advice, and most of those who couldn’t. 

Closer and closer was wound the line, and the 
excitement and noise redoubled, when at last the 
fish could be seen. Percival said it was only the 
bait; but I said I thought it was a real fish; 
though it was difficult to tell without having it 
close up—say a couple of feet off—for it certainly 
was small. Even under the rules of the Tiddler- 
hunters Saturday-afternoon Piscatorial Society 
it would have had to be returned to the water. 

But to a French crowd size was a mere nothing. 
The idea was the thing. A Fish had been caught. 
That was enough. Vive le pécheur ! } 

At last the fisherman got it close up, and putting 
out all his skill landed it on the quay. It was 
solemnly unhooked and lay there gasping in the 
midst of a respectful circle. Percival and I felt 
we ought to take our hats off. 

Then came the tragedy. The people at the back 
surging about to get a view, a stout man in the 
front was precipated violently forward. 

He trod on The Fish. 

His feet flew up into the air and he struck the 

1 Taken by Percival to mean ‘ May the ungodly flourish !’ 
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quay with his left ear, while The Fish torpedoed 
suddenly back into the sea. 

I have seen a good many rows abroad, but the 
one that started then was.in a different class 
altogether. There was a moment’s horrified 
silence; then came babel. The fury of the 
fisherman rose above all else. People, he shrieked; 
who went about treading on other people’s fish 
oughtn’t to be allowed to watch people fish at all. 
People who didn’t know how to admire a fine fish 
without walking all over it were only fit for... 

Then he of the damaged ear, having recovered a 
bit, broke in with his defence. He had been hurt 
by the fall, and that I think improved his eloquence. 
People who caught fish, he roared truculently, and 
then left them lying about where people could 
step on them, oughtn’t to be allowed to handle a 
rod. Sheer downright carelessness he called it. 
People who were so blind to any thought of con- 
sideration for their fellows as to go about strewing 
the quay practically ankle-deep with fish, and then 
expecting people not to touch one of them inadvers- 
tently with a foot, oughtn’t to... 

The first man’s voice at this point triumphed 
once more. He had been a bit taken aback at the 
other’s answering him at all, but now got going on 
a more direct line. People with faces like some 
people, he yelled, above the noise of the crowd, 
would do anything, even down to strolling about 
on a privately owned whale. Even a man who 
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was more blind, and, if possible, more ugly, than 
some people would have noticed such a magnificent 
fish lying there. But what could one expect of 
people with such faces but that they should 
deliberately kick a poor man’s supper into the sea 
the moment his back was turned . . . 

Then the opponent got his second wind and 
started again. People with faces like a cinder- 
track, he shrieked, accepting the challenge on the 
new ground of facial disparagement, oughtn’t to 
fish at all if they wanted to catch anything worth 
having. Not that this fish had been caught. 
His personal belief was that it had been tied on to 
the line beforehand .. . 

Then their voices were drowned by the crowd, 
which had by now sorted itself out into sides, 
some being pro-spectator and some pro-fisherman, 
while there was a small but compact centre-party 
which appeared to be pro-fish. 

When an, infuriated face was thrust at us, 
demanding if we didn’t think it was scandalous, 
we decided to leave. We were, I think, the only 
people there who didn’t appear to’ consider it a 
matter of life and death. 

As we left, the local police arrived in force and 
began to urge their way into the centre of the 
throng, ostensibly to stop the row, but primarily 
to satisfy their own curiosity as to what it was 
about and, if it seemed a good-looking sort of 
argument, to take a part in it. 
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XV. ROME 


FTER Monte Carlo we suddenly decided to 
go on to Rome. At Rome there was a 
regrettable incident which nearly led to our being 
requested to leave the hotel. 
It began by Percival finding in his wardrobe 
a pair of silk stockings, evidently overlooked by 
a previous tenant. Percival, who is prone to act 
on impulse, decided at once that it offered him an 
opportunity for humour. He therefore rang for 
the chambermaid, intending to explain with heavy 
wit that he did not wear silk stockings himself and 
would she remove them, please. The subsequent 
conversation, half in the corridor and half in his 
room, was well worth listening to. 


PERCIVAL (holding up stockings): ‘ Er—look 
here! Much as I appreciate fine raiment, I 
cannot say that I (Struck by sudden 
thought). ‘ Er—do you speak English ? ’ 

CHAMBERMAID : ‘ Niente.’ 

PERCIVAL (recovering): ‘Er—si j’étais une 
jeune femme, peut-étre je voudrais avoir 
cettes "(Struck by another one.) ‘ Er— 
parlez-vous francais ?’ 

CHAMBERMAID : ‘ Niente.’ 

PERCIVAL : ‘ D——!’ 

A pause. 
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CHAMBERMAID (hopefully) : ‘ Si parla Italiano ?’ 

PERCIVAL: ‘No. Pas du tout.’ 

Another pause. 

PERCIVAL (fluently): ‘Me — man — homme — 
signor. These — ladies’ stockings.’ (A 
dramatic second ; then with more truth than 
originality.) ‘ Me not signorina.’ 


The chambermaid, who had almost guessed 
that last statement, shakes her head vigorously. 
She then delivers a flood of Italian, ending up by 
pointing to the stockings with the two French 
words: ‘A vous ?’ 


PERCIVAL (who thought he had made that clear) : 
“No; not a4 mot! A une young lady, 
don’t know.’ © 


He measures the stockings against his leg to 
show he is not the sort of person who wears things 
like that. The chambermaid puts her head on 
one side and surveys the effect of flesh-coloured 
stockings against a gent’s tweed trousering. The 
effect is almost indecent and she shakes her head. 
No, they cannot be Percival’s. The point is 
taken. 


PERCIVAL (going at it again. He has by now 
rather given up the idea of humour and ts 
merely anxious to get rid of the beastly 
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things): ‘You take them? Yes? No?’ 
(Percival’s idea of making himself intelligible 
to a foreigner.) 
THE CHAMBERMAID (in laboured French): 
‘Cassé?’ (Goes through motions of darning.) 
PERcIVAL: ‘NO!’ (Goes through motions of 
man going off his head.) 


The chambermaid unleashes another yard of 
Italian and Percival tries to explain to her where 
he found them, at the same time thrusting them 
into her hands. 

The chambermaid, in the middle of a sentence, 
suddenly appears to comprehend something, draws 
herself up, and walks off stiffly. 

She only nodded coldly to Percival during the 
course of her duties for the rest of our stay at the 
hotel. Evidently she considered he was not a 
proper person to know. 

By way of bracing Percival up after this set-back 
I took him to the National Museum the next 
morning. 

Previously I had thought that museums were 
for the convenience of the public, but now I know 
better. In England we have workhouses for the 
aged ; in Italy they have museums. 

We entered an imposing doorway and were at 
once directed by a very ancient official towards a 
ticket office, which looked just like a small green- 
house. Here, totally enclosed in glass, we per- 
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ceived what at first we took to be Exhibit ‘A’ but 
which turned out to be two more very old men 
asleep over a stove. One of them stirred slightly 
at our rap and, opening the little window a fraction 
of an inch, asked what we wanted. We replied 
that we wanted tickets. We thought they might 
‘have guessed that. After all, one does not go to 
the ticket office of a museum to ask for a couple of 
whiskies. 

The window was instantly shut again and all 
was activity—comparatively speaking. One old 
man took down particulars in a huge ledger, while 
the other methodically tore the tickets out of a 
book with the assistance of a brass paper-weight. 
He then half-separated the counterfoils from the 
tickets with an enormous pair of scissors and 
pushed them through the crack of the window. 
Our money was taken and our change dribbled 
out through the same small aperture. Evidently 
they did not want any of the common air outside 
to get into their greenhouse. I don’t suppose they 
are really bedded out till early summer. 

We were then guided by the first old man to a 
turnstile, behind which we saw two more ancients 
sitting motionless and swathed in beard. Our 
arrival was rather like putting a penny in a working 
model of Methuselah and Rip Van Winkle— Wait 
till you hear penny GrOP,. then turn handle marked 
“A” as far as it will go.’ 

The model stirred to life with jerky motions. 
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Methuselah put on his spectacles and looked at us 
carefully over the top of them. Then he looked 
underneath them at our guide. Finally he looked 
through them at our tickets. The scrutiny was 
apparently satisfactory, for he slowly tore off the 
counterfoils, thoughtfully half-cut through already 
to make it easy. Then he passed them across to © 
Rip Van Winkle, together with a large punch, and 
relapsed into immobility. Evidently it was Rip 
Van Winkle’s turn to-day to punch tickets, which 
he did with slow and reverent motions. One 
could almost hear the whirring of the machinery. 
The tickets were certainly worth his reverence, 
being covered with wonderful designs and having 
the price, ‘Two Lire’, imprinted in the middle 
in green ink. In fact, Percival nearly got arrested 
the next day for trying to buy something with one 
of them under the impression that it was a two-lire 
note. 

At length they were handed back to us and we 
were passed through the turnstile. The whole 
ceremony had been most affecting and I was 
deeply touched. The calm old men, the sweeping 
beards, the measured, courtly gestures—something 
like a reunion dinner of the Witenagemot. 

For a long time we walked through the different 
wards, all filled with old men in the museum 
uniform in various positions of rest. Some were 
asleep on chairs, some on steps, and some asleep 
leaning against walls. Others were just asleep. 
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There were also pieces of ancient statuary about, 
and sometimes it was most confusing. 

Eventually we wandered into a disused gallery 
at the top of the building. It was a very dull 
gallery, and we were about to go out when an 
aged warden who had been asleep at the entrance 
suddenly woke up. With a creaking of joints he 
tore himself free of the cobwebs that linked him 
to the wall and tottered eagerly towards us. He 
was so pleased to see us that we had not the heart 
to ignore him. Evidently no one had been in his 
gallery for years. He took us all round, blowing 
the dust off the exhibits with loving care and 
explaining them all in fluent Italian. Percival 
and I do not understand Italian. 

We gave him a lira (about threepence) when we 
left, and the poor old chap nearly broke down. 

As we entered the next gallery another old man 
came up. The news that the Museum had visitors 
that day had apparently got about. He also took 
us round his exhibits, but we weren’t quite so 
interested. We only gave him half a lira. 

But when we turned into a third gallery and 
again flushed an old man we began to get annoyed. 
This one seemed more ancient than all the others 
put together, and he also began to crawl towards 
us on a pair of sticks, mumbling toothlessly as he 
came. But this time we refused to notice him 
and put on a spurt towards a door at the far end. 
We simply couldn’t go step by step through 
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another gallery of flint arrow-heads. To our 
surprise, the old man shuffled perseveringly along 
behind. It was really rather pathetic, for he could 
not possibly catch us before we reached the end. 

We arrived at the door and his perseverance was 
explained. It was locked. 

An eternity seemed to pass while the tapping of 
the sticks grew nearer. Percival wanted to hide 
behind a show-case and make a bolt for it, but I 
simply hadn’t the courage... . 

That gallery was even duller than the others. 
We would have been there still if it hadn’t been 
for the fact that after three-quarters of an hour 
the old man dropped off to sleep. Or else he just 
died ; we didn’t stop to see which. 

We made up our minds to have a really cheery 
time the next day fora change. Percival thought 
a morning at the morgue would be the very © 
thing—if they have one. Otherwise a snappy 
hour or so in the cemetery. 


XVI. POLLY 


E made Polly’s acquaintance in Venice, 

where Percival and I took the water on 
our return from Rome. Polly was not a parrot ; 
she was a hen ; and she belonged, strangely enough, 
to our favourite restaurant. One does not, I 
admit, generally expect to find a hen in a 
restaurant, except in the ‘ Plats du Jour’ class; 
but Polly, it appeared, was officially on the strength 
as restaurantal pet. 

Our first meeting occurred when we were in 
mid-lunch, eating the usual Italian veal. Just 
about the time when Percival had said, ‘ Let’s 
see, old man, I always forget; but litres are 
smalley than pints, aren’t they? Let’s have 
another one!’ we heard a faint clucking. We 
looked down, and there standing incredibly by our 
table in the middle of the neatly appointed 
restaurant was a small, grey-speckled hen. 

We looked at it unbelievingly and then ‘ Uncle’, 
our fat waiter, put on his pince-nez and introduced 
us. , 

‘ Zis ees Pollo!’ he announced. 

‘ Pollo is Italian for hen,’ I said to Percival. 

‘ Si, st, st, st, st,’ answered Percival rapidly. If 
you want to say ‘ Yes’ in Italian you have to say 
it five times. If you only do it once they take no 
notice—or else think you mean ‘ No.’ 
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“Yah, meinheeren, Pollo une amie! Vaer se 
got gentlemens,’ continued ‘ Uncle’ linguistically. 

I looked down at the bird and said, ‘ Hullo, 
Polly ! ’ and Percival remarked, ‘ Good hen, then ! ’ 
after which we became great friends and Polly 
attached herself particularly to our table. She 
was a matey sort of creature and her appetite 
embraced everything. Except veal; she would 
not eat the everlasting veal of the Italian menu, 
and I don’t blame her. We had paid and so had 
to plough through it, but she hadn’t. 

We tried her with many things during our daily 
visits. Cheese rind was, I think, her favourite 
dish, and she made no distinction between cheeses. 
Not even if it was Italian Gorgonzola. I don’t 
think hens have a sense of smell. 

Grapes also were much in demand, and we taught 
her to jump for them. We started low down and 
daily raised the height, till she could pick grapes 
off a stalk at anything under four feet. This 
accomplishment stood her in good stead, because 
one day we saw her get away with several grapes 
off a bunch which a nearby customer had carelessly 
left near the edge of his table. 

Polly, I further regret to say, was not teetotal. 
She generally would not eat much bread, but if 
it were soaked in Chianti she was all over it 
and would eat nothing else. After a bigger binge 
than usual one morning she flapped her wings 
and, attacking a large stray cat which generally 
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over-awed her considerably, she drove it headlong 
out of the doorway, securing a large beakful of fur. 
After which she suddenly sank into an inglorious 
slumber in the middle of the restaurant floor, 
where she got so much in the way that ‘ Uncle’ at 
last picked her up, snoring loudly, and deposited 
her in a flower-pot. 

On one occasion only did we nearly baffle her 
omnivorous appetite, and that was when we gave 
her a glorious piece of spaghetti: about half a yard 
long, which Percival dredged up from his soup. 
She at once got embroiled with one end of it, and 
not being endowed with the human power of 
suction, so useful on these occasions, could not 
immediately engulf the other. She shook it 
violently in her beak, and the spare quarter-metre 
of spaghetti whirled round and slapped her familiarly 
round the corner. She spun round instantly, 
suspecting attack, and it flicked her once more 
from the place she had just left. As she whirled 
back again it took a half-hitch round her tail and 
thus disappeared. The indignant gaze she bent 
upon us said clearly that she considered it a dirty 
trick to distract a poor honest hen’s attention 
and then pinch her spaghettt. 

She continued to eye us suspiciously at intervals, 
till during the business of preening herself the 
missing m.°l came to light. She surrounded 
several. ~~ inches of it before this time it wrapped 
itself round her neck, and her efforts at eating 
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merely resulted in gradual strangulation. ‘ Uncle’ 
had to come to the rescue, and untwine her after 
which he held the spare end while she got ahead 
withit. She gota good grip on it at last somewhere 
inside, because the final portion disappeared with a 
flick like the last few inches of a spring tape-measure. 

She was always rather suspicious of spaghetti after 
that, and in fact never ate anything else that meal 
without looking very carefully to see where the other 
end was first and then holding it down with one foot. 

And then, on our last day in Venice, ‘ Uncle’ 
bustled up at our entry. 

‘Guten tag, Messteurs! I haf molto surprise. 
You no have veal to-day. Something else trés 
bon.’ He bent down and whispered. Wesmacked 
our lips and then a thought struck us. 

‘“Er—where’s Polly to-day, Uncle?’ asked 
Percival apprehensively. 

“Ach! Heélas!’ ‘Uncle’ wiped away a tear 
and pointed to the menu. 

We debated, but at length decided it would be 
a fitting end to our friendship. Instead of that 
perpetual veal too. 

‘ Pollo,’ continued ‘ Uncle ’, ‘ ees malade all last 
night. No get well. Die.ce matin!’ 

We changed our mind, without much difficulty, 
and, refusing ‘ Uncle’s’ trés bon dish, reverted to 
veal. It was, we felt, after all, the least we could 
do, and Percival drew a black border round the 
‘ Pollo Arrosta’ on the menu. 


VII; -THE BLASK 


HIS is the story of Percival’s flask and it all 

happened in Venice. Venice is the place 
where they make Venetian glass, Venetian beads 
and other Venetian wares. Venice is also the 
place where Percival made his Chianti flask. 

A guide named Emmanuele, in the Piazza San 
Marco, had decided it was worth while adopting us. 
He was an enthusiastic sort of chap and keen on 
his job. He began by saying winningly : 

“ You like-a see glass factory and glass blowing ? 
Men make-a da bowl and da flask! Vera naice, 
vera bootifool ! ’ 

Percival said in kindly fashion, No thanks, he 
didn’t want to see a glass factory. Emmanuele 
replied in pleased tones: ‘ All-a right-ho, gentle- 
mens, I take you! Vera bootifool!’ We then 
both said, No thanks, we didn’t want to see a glass 
factory. Emmanuele, in an ecstasy of delight, 
said: ‘Splendeed! Fiv-a lire only. Zis way to 
glass factory !’ 

I remarked firmly that I didn’t like glass, and 
Percival said that he hated factories. Emmanuele 
merely begged us to restrain our very natural 
eagerness for one leetle second, as we were nearly 
there. Percival took a deep breath. Then he 
apologized to Emmanuele for not having made it 
clear at first that we didn’t want to see a glass 
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factory. It was stupid of him, he admitted, and 
it had been on the tip of his tongue to say so 
before, but he had been under the impression he 
had mentioned it. 

Emmanuele simply said, ‘ Pronto! Vera naice,’ 
and led us into an inferno of flame, of busy men 
and of still busier small boys, all which, he informed 
us proudly, was a glass factory. He also added 
that it was ‘ vera bootifool.’ ; 

For some while we watched men playing with 
lumps of molten glass on the ends of long iron 
tubes, which they twirled rapidly in their hands 
and down which they occasionally blew. It all 
looked very busy, but we could not see anything 
actually being made. Each figure in turn that 
we watched seemed just to have finished. All the 
while Emmanuele’s treacle-like purr of probably 
inaccurate explanation dripped gently on our ears 
from a position of vantage behind, whence he 
could see that his five lire didn’t get away from 
him. 

At last Percival pointed out a massive high- 
browed man who really appeared about to start. 
He was a fellow of some consequence, the Mus- 
SOLINI of the place, for he had three small boys to 
help him, two to bring him tubes with blobs of 
red-hot glass from the furnace and one to bring 
him drinks of wine. 

Mussolini began by slapping his chest several 
times, and we edged up close so as not to miss 
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anything. Then he squinted along various rods, 
like INMAN selecting a good cue, and put them in 
the furnace. Then he sat down and had a drink. 

After a while he got up and inspected his rods, 
cuffed a small boy, sat down once more and had 
another drink. 

The third time he got up with purpose in his 
mien. He dashed to the furnace. We nudged 
one another in a frenzy of anticipation. After all 
this we felt sure he was going to blow at least a 
good-sized conservatory, if not a Crystal Palace. 

With a flourish he pulled out a rod with its 
glowing burden and relit his cigarette from it. 
Then he had another drink. 

We rounded angrily on Emmanuele and asked 
what all this meant. When he had finished his 
long explanation we found that, unobserved by us, 
Mussolini had just made a beautiful glass flask and 
was now having a drink. 

It may have been Percival s exclamation of 
annoyance at missing it which drew attention too 
us ; anyway, however the thing began, it ended by 
Percival taking his coat off and leaping into the 
arena determined, at Mussolini’s invitation, to 
‘make-a da good fiasco for Chianti.’ 

Mussolini handed him one of the long rods 
complete with lump of molten glass, and Percival 
in masterly fashion twirled it in his hands and 
blew. A pleased murmur went round the factory 
as the result was seen to be something like this : 
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Percival, bowing graceful acknowledgements, 
stopped twirling for a moment and the ‘ fiasco’ 
instantly became like this : 


ara 


Hurriedly he turned it over and began to blow 
once more. When he paused for breath he had 
more or less retrieved his error, thus: 


By now the word had gone forth and workers 
were crowding round. Percival, rather embar- 
rassed, began to question Mussolini on further 


procedure and again forgot to blow till rather late. 
The ‘ fiasco’ instantly took up this shape : 
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With a slight shudder Mussolini returned it to 
the furnace for reheating ; and Percival, somewhat 
shaken, was given a half-litre of wine. The drink 
seemed to affect him considerably, because when 
his rod was returned he leapt at it and blew 
several mighty blasts, holding it alternately up 
in the air and down towards the ground, and 
looking something like Pan in a spring pastoral 
ballet. During this he rested it once on his own 
foot and once on Mussolini’s, at which he laughed 
in an eldritch fashion in mid-blow. 

The result was so horrible that every one crossed 
himself and drew back in alarm, while two of the 
small boys burst into tears. With averted face 
Mussolini took the thing from him, cooled it, and 
- handed it back, wrapped in straw. We were seen 
off in a hostile silence with our trophy, which 
finally looked like this : 
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THE FINISHED FIASCO, 


Pause for graceful acknowledgements. 
Pause for questions ve procedure. 
Spring pastoral ballet. 

Percival’s foot. | 

Mussolini's foot. 

The eldritch laugh. 


ae ee 


Emmanuele alone seemed to like it, and said it 
was ‘ Vera naice, vera bootifool’; but then his 
opinion was probably biased because he had not 
yet received his five lire. 

And yet as a fiasco it was complete and perfect. 


XVIII. THE ROW 


ONCE told you:about a row we witnessed 

over the catching of a fish at Monte Carlo. 
Well, Percival and I have just seen an Italian row 
which was every bit as good. Not knowing 
Italian, we were slightly handicapped but it 
_ seemed fairly easy to understand the main outline. 

We were sitting at a café in Venice next a 
watchmaker’s shop when a little dark man rushed 
up, looked at the shop, took out his watch, gazed 
indignantly at it, and dashedin. In afew moments 
the sides and window of the shop began to bulge 
outwards with the strain of a brisk conversation 
that was being initiated inside and was apparently 
much too big for the premises. Staccato sentences 
came squeezing out of every aperture like threads 
of meat from a mincing machine. Verbiage 
inside that shop was full measure pressed down and 
running over, and very soon the shopkeeper and 
the little man, as if realizing that they were a bit 
cramped for soul-expression, came to the door to 
have the row out in the open air where it might 
have room to circulate and spread its wings. 
Percival and I at the nearby table were thus able 
to follow it. 

The little man still had his watch in his hand 
and was tapping it furiously to emphasize his 
remarks. Healso had a pair of long and expressive 
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moustaches which were worth a start of several 
sentences to him. The shopkeeper, on the other 
hand, was relying chiefly on shoulder-shrugging, 
at which he was an expert, for, being in his shirt- 
sleeves and having a strong pair of braces, he was 
able to shrug his trousers as well. All the while 
speech was escaping from both of them like steam 
from a pair of high-pressure cylinders. 

We began to speculate. 

‘I see what it is,’ said Percival. ‘ The little 
chap had his watch repaired yesterday and has 
just found it still doesn’t go and is complaining 
about it!’ 

At first that appeared to be the solution. 
Despite our lack of Italian we could imagine the 
little man’s every word as he pointed out to the 
shopkeeper that ‘not a wheel was turning in the 
North ’. 

The shopkeeper, who, judging by his shirt 
strongly sympathized with the Fascist movement 
—or it might have been merely Saturday—denied 
the accusation. Never, he said, had he repaired 
a watch so well, and if people were such fools as 
to break watches again as soon as they got them 
back so beautifully mended it wasn’t his fault. 
He produced from his pocket, a watch about the 
size of a soup-plate, and pointed out that he had 
repaired that one too and it went perfectly. 

The little man waved his arms to Heaven, and 
as far as we could guess intimated nastily that it 
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probably wasn’t his own watch but that of a 
confiding client, adding further that if it went at 
all it was because some one else had repaired it. 
This stirred the watchmaker to frenzy, and he 
thrust his face to within two centimetres of his 
opponent’s face and told him about his parentage. 
The little man retorted that the shopkeeper was 
no gentleman. The other thereupon thrust his 
watch’s face to within two centimetres of his 
opponent’s watch’s face and carried his remarks on 
parentage back to the third generation. The little 
man circulated his moustaches all round his face 
till they stood at five minutes to one and the other 
shrugged himself right down to the carpet slippers. 

It was at this point that we thought there must 
be something more in it than the mere question 
of repairing a watch. Percival said he believed 
the shopkeeper had stolen the other’s real watch 
and fobbed him off with a dud, while I thought 
that the little man was a burglar and the watch- 
maker was a fence. 

By the time we had finished speculating the 
little man had tapped his watch so hard that he 
had broken the glass, while the shopkeeper had 
brought six more timepieces, including a couple 
of large clocks, out into the street and was showing 
how well they kept time by prodding them in the 
internals with his finger. They were still talking 
like machine-guns and the word ‘ Fascisti’ began 
to appear in the conversation. ‘ Fascisti’, by the 
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way, properly pronounced, is a most effective 
word to employ at any time. Percival and I now 
use it at any vagrant cat which obtrudes itself on 
a doorstep, and the animal doesn’t stop till the 
topmost boughs are bending under its weight. . 

But to return. 

When the shopkeeper reached round the back 
of his pants for his knife Percival and I jumped 
up in alarm, but he only produced another and 
even larger watch, which, still talking furiously, 
he compared with every clock in the window. 
Personally I was beginning to doubt whether the 
watches really had anything to do withit. It now 
seemed that the quarrel had far deeper significanée 
than a mere stolen watch. Perhaps some clan- 
destine love-affair in which the watchmaker’s 
daughter and the little man were involved had 
just been discovered by the angry parent ; for I 
could see a rather pretty damsel inside the shop 
taking a great interest in the affair. I warned 
Percival not to give her the glad eye or he might 
get a watch in his back one of these dark 
nights. 

It seemed, however, that the incident would, 
after all, pass off without blows, because the 
opponents were fighting at slightly longer range. 
The little man was withdrawing slowly up the 
street and the shopkeeper dared not follow since 
nearly all his stock was out on the pavement. 
The advantage in this lay slightly with the latter, 
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because a shrug carries farther than a moustache- 
wave. 

“Begone, thou,’ shouted the watchmaker, or so 
I imagined, ‘and never come near my daughter 
again, son of an ugly old dog.’ 

‘Daughter!’ shrieked the little man. ‘ Bah! 
I thought she was thy mother-in-law ! ’ 

“Avaunt, pig! ’Tis only because it was dark 
that she ever spoke to one with a face like a back 
street !’ 

He gave a final and crushing shrug, of which the 
effect was marred because he had hurriedly to 
clutch at his trousers and retire into his shop in 
the middle of it. The little man disappeared, 
having introduced several saints into the argument 
to lend celestial weight to his final opinion that 
the other’s ancestry was practically unknown. 
Honours, it seemed, were even. I said to Percival 
that we were lucky to have been the witnesses of 
such a drama of hate, revenge, and passion, but 
Percival called the waiter up and asked exactly 
what the trouble had been about. 

‘No trouble, signor,’ said the cheerful waiter in 
puzzled fashion. ‘Man go in to ask-a da right 
hour. Shop man think his friend’s watch go fast 
two minutes. Other man say his watch slow!’ 

You know, what I like about these Italians is 
the spirit they can put into everything... . 


XIX. A HANDY GUIDE TO VENICE 


HE following few notes were collected by 

Percival and myself during our recent trip 
to Venice, and contain, we hope, information that 
is not in the guide-books. 

Beggars.—No self-respecting Venetian hag can 
let any foreigner pass without begging from him 
on the score of abject poverty—even if her hands 
are so full of market purchases that she has to 
hire a small boy to beg for her. 

Gondola-Hooker.—When having emerged from 
the station and settled yourself comfortably in a 
gondola, you begin to wonder why on earth the 
fellow doesn’t start, you will look round and find 
at your elbow a large and extremely dirty straw 
hat. This belongs to the man who has been 
hooking the gondola to the steps, and it means 
you have to get up and unbuckle once more. A 
gondola-hooker is as persistent as he is unnecessary, 
and. he swarms outside the station. He is not 
allowed inside; otherwise he would soon be 
demanding half a lira for holding your train still 
to the platform. 

Gondolier.—A gondolier is not a lovable person. 
His conversation is confined to ‘Gondola, Gondola’ 
as you arrive, and something which obviously 
means ‘Not enough!’ as you go. Percival’s 
method of paying by driblets is perhaps the best 
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to adopt in order to. avoid argument. Thus: 
“Well, Mario, old man, we’ve had a nice sail ; 
here’s ten lire for your boat ; and here’s three lire 
for a tip; and here’s one-fifty for yourself ; and 
here’s this, because you’ve got a nice kind face ; 
well, bung-oh, Mario, old man!’ ‘ This’ consists 
of about half a hundredweight of small copper 
coin (English value—r3d). By the time Mario has 
finished counting it and is ready to say it’s not as 
much as he expected, Percival is lost in the crowd. 

Misto di mare.—This is a dish made of every- 
thing the fishermen dredge up from the bottom of 
the lagoon. Well, hardly everything. . . . But I 
certainly found a cuttle-fish in mine and Percival 
swears he broke a tooth on one of the Doge’s 
wedding rings. 

Pigeons.—Many a young wife in Tooting Bec 
solely remembers Venice as the place ‘ where they 
keep those darling tame pigeons’. Personally, we 
found the pigeons an extraordinarily wild and 
rough set of birds. They fly in your face, sit on 
your hat, and tread on your feet, all without a word” 
of apology ; and if you happen to be carrying any 
maize with you, you are liable to get badly pigeon- 
handled before help can arrive. 

Spaghetti—Dnill for Eating —On the command, 
‘Eat spaghetti by numbers!’—on the word 
‘One!’ grasp the plate firmly with the left hand, 
at the same time plunging the fork with the right 
hand into the middle of the spaghetti. 
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On the word ‘Two!’ rotate the fork rapidly 
between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand. 

On the word ‘Three!’ insert the spaghetti so 
gained (if any) in the mouth, at the same time 
bending the head slightly forward from the 
shoulders till the point of the chin is in a line with 
and two inches above the inner edge of the plate. 

On the word ‘ Four!’ withdraw the fork to the 
On Guard position and bite off, suck in, or other- 
wise eliminate all loose ends. As the last end 
disappears, make a short point at the plate once 
more. 

NoTE.—Should the plate be sufficiently 
adhesive on the under side to render the 
use of the left hand unnecessary, this 
hand may be employed in conjunction 
with a crust to collect stragglers by an 
encircling motion. 

Rifle Regiments use spoons. 

Veal.—The staple industry of Venice is the 
cooking of veal in as many different ways as 
possible and so that it looks like anything but 
what it is. Veal is to the Italian menu what 
coney is to the world of furs. Percival and I have 
quite a lot more to say on the subject of veal, 
but we daren’t say it here because of the new 
Fascist law by which you can be arrested and shot 
at dawn for saying anything against Italy anywhere. 


XX. PERCIVAL HELPS 


T took place in a railway carriage between 
Venice and Milan. In our compartment were 
two Italians, a French lady, a Spaniard, Percival, 
and myself, and, by the way of contrast, two 
Chinese gentlemen in horn-rimmed_ spectacles. 
Just before we reached Verona an Italian ticket- 
collector with very unpleasing facade introduced a 
jarring note by discovering that the two Chinese, 
who had come from Budapest and were bound for 
Paris, had got no tickets for the section between 
Venice and Milan. The usual row began, com- 
plicated by the fact that (a) the Chinese could not 
speak Italian, and that (0) by a bit of bad luck 
the ill-educated fool of a ticket-collector could not 
speak Chinese. Into this row the man Percival, 
with a kind of ‘ let-us-help-the-poor-benighted- 
Oriental-alone-in-Europe’ expression, saw fit for 
some obscure reason to take part. 

He started badly. He turned to the Chinese 
and was beginning, ‘ You savvy no have got one 
piecey ticket Milan . . .’ when the elder Chinaman 
replied in perfect English with a strong American 
accent : 

‘Thank you! I’m afraid I don’t know Italian, 
but I was educated at Harvard and speak English 
fairly well. This muddle is the fault of the Travel 
Bureau at Budapest, who have apparently missed 
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out of our book the section Venice-Milan. Perhaps 
you could explain for us to the man.’ 

Completely unabashed, Percival, who loves to 
help, said confidently, ‘ You leave this to me, 
John,’ and instantly joined battle. Through the 
medium of one of the Italians who seemed to 
understand his French, he began by telling Luigi, 
the ticket-collector, that the two Chinese had no 
tickets. This being about the only thing that 
Luigi had grasped so far did not seem to calm him. 
He replied angrily that they must pay. Percival, 
assuming quite wrongly that the Travel Bureau 
was Cook’s (who, as a matter of fact, have no 
office at Budapest), said it was Thomas Cook’s 
fault. Luigisaid Thomas Cook must pay. Percival 
instinctively said that they hadn’t the money. 
Luigi retorted that they must immediately get 
out at Verona. Percival repeated that they had 
already paid Thomas Cook and it was Thomas 
Cook’s fault. Luigi, speechless with wrath was 
understood to say then Thomas Cook must 
immediately get out at Verona. Percival said 
firmly that they had paid once and wouldn’t pay 
again and wouldn’t get off either, so there. Luigi, 
muttering hastily, ‘Aha! Time will show!’ or 
words to that effect, withdrew ominously. 

A storm broke out when he left. I told Percival 
he was a fool, and Percival said he wasn’t going to 
stand by and see people stranded in Italy penniless. 
The two Italians talked reverently about ‘Il 
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Duce,’ and the French lady talked to herself, 
while the Spaniard made several very cogent 
remarks which, had anybody been able to under- 
stand them, might have proved of the utmost 
value. A stray Swiss peeped in from the next 
carriage to see what it was all about, and, having 
ascertained, came right in and prepared to take 
part. The Chinese alone were unaffected and 
settled down to read magazines. 

At Verona, Luigi reappeared. ‘ Now,’ he said, 
“here’s Verona. Either pay or get out and stay!’ 

‘Not a cent will they pay, not a second will they 
stay!’ declaimed Percival, and added confusedly 
that it was A. J. Cook’s fault. 

The multilingual argument, now further com- 
plicated by a Russian going to Milan and two 
Austrians from farther down the train, raged 
round the compartment till the windows rattled 
and suit-cases fell off the rack. Luigi threatened 
and pleaded and shrugged his shoulders and got 
sulky and finally wept, and the Chinamen’ read 
magazines. The only person who appeared to 
enjoy it all was the Russian, who was speaking 
fluent Czechoslovakian. 

At last the train moved on and Percival turned 
to his protégés. ‘ Brescia is the only other stop 
before Milan, where your tickets become valid,’ 
he said ; ‘ you must sit tight past those places and 
you'll be all right.’ 

Between Verona and Brescia we discussed the 
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matter afresh. The time seemed to pass quickly. 
The Russian gentleman spoke a good deal of 
German and Swedish. The Spaniard made 
more subtle remarks which doubtless had a bearing 
on the matter. The Chinese started another 
magazine. 

At Brescia, Luigi returned. He was fearfully 
excited, as apparently he had to get off at Brescia. 
He had with him two very young Civil Guard in 
uniform. 

‘ Will you pay ?’ he shouted. 

‘ They. are penniless,’ shrieked Percival. 

‘Then throw them off!’ he yelled to the Civil 
Guard. 

The very young Civil Guard giggled and looked 
at each other. Luigi felt he was being let down. 

‘Italians, do your duty !’ he roared, and one of 
them shyly asked the Chinese to get off. 

The Chinese, apparently aware for the first time 
that there was some sort of a disturbance in the 
carriage asked what it was. Five people explained, 
in six languages, the Russian using two. Percival 
told the Civil Guard something about Thomas 
Cook, and Luigi told his patron saint something 
about Percival. In the middle of it the train 
moved off. 

There was a rush. Luigi breathing vengeance 
fled to the station post office and the Chinese 
remained triumphantly in the train. So did one 
of the Brescia Civil Guard, who got trodden on in 
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the crowd and was carried on to Milan, sobbing 
bitterly. 

Between Brescia and Milan our carriage devoted 
itself to recapitulation, while the Russian talked 
Yiddish to some one in the corridor. The 
Spaniard made more remarks, and later the Rus- 
sian interpreted them to us. The Spaniard, it 
turned out, had all the time merely been asking 
what the row was about. This gave quite a fillip 
to the conversation. 

As we drew into Milan, we saw lined up on the 
platform the station-master, two officers, and a 
platoon of Italian colonial infantry with fixed 
bayonets. The station-master had in his hand a 
telegram about the size of the front page of The 
Times, Luigi’s swan-song from Brescia. 

The Chinese and Percival were made to descend 
at the point of the bayonet. It appeared that we 
had lost the battle. But after a scene like a prize 
fight on the platform Percival and the Chinese 
emerged triumphantly. I asked Percival how on 
earth he managed it. 

‘TI didn’t,’ he replied in a bitter undertone. 
“They paid up. They had money all the time, 
but said they hadn’t realized they were being 
asked to pay!’ 

As we moved off I saw the Russian on the 
platform. He was explaining the affair in Arabic 
to an Italian colonial soldier. 
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I. YACHTING 
Ti 


ERCIVAL, I regret to say, is one of those 

people for whom nothing goes right. One 
hears people about one talk of ‘ Nature’s gentlemen’ 
as if they were a special brand. Well, Percival is 
one of ‘ Nature’s boobs ’—also a special brand. 

One summer he became enthusiastic about the 
sea. He talked romantically about a seafaring life 
and the big, open spaces. It began by his whistling 
“Tom Bowling’ while shaving, and ended by his 
hiring a yacht for a week. 

We yachted hard for four days from the bar 
parlour of the Spy-glass Inn at Weedmouth, 
whence we could catch glimpses through the 
driving rain of our yacht at anchor below, and on 
the fifth morning we put out to sea, summer 
luckily falling on that day. 

We lay for some while, as the Navy have it, 
‘on and off’ Weedmouth pier, and on one of the 
occasions, when we were a little more ‘ off’ than 
usual, two haggard men, tossing about helplessly in. 
a broken-down motor-boat, came in sight. One of 
them informed us that they had run out of petrol, 
and asked if we could get them some from 
Weedmouth. 

In order that they might throw a tin on board, 
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Percival said he would close them ; and promptly 
did so. ‘Closing’ is a nautical term, and takes a 
bit of doing. As done by Percival, there is very 
little difference between closing a friendly ship 
and ramming a hostile one. 

Then, having drawn in to within fifty yards of 
the pier, Percival and I tossed up as to who should 
go ashore in the dinghy. I won. Percival went. 

Excited figures were descried running about as 
he approached, and by the time he reached the 
pier a large crowd had deserted the band concert 
in the hall and was giving its entire attention to 
Percival.» This embarrassed him considerably, 
since, on account of the heavy sea, he had seen fit 
to divest himself of most of his clothes, and was 
unprepared for a state, reception; so tying up 
hurriedly at the foot of the pier, he dressed some- 
where in its internals and made his way up through 
a forest of huge green baulks around which 
enormous waves were breaking in all directions. 

Arrived on the top he pushed through the excited 
crowd, which was hotly divided as to whether he 
was doing it for a bet or for a newspaper, and 
borrowed the pier-master’s megaphone, with the 
idea of telling me to come in closer. 

The ensuing dialogue was not a success, except 
from the point of view of the crowd, who were 
getting it free. Every time Percival got the 
megaphone up, the wind twisted him round like a 
weathercock ; and on the only occasion he really 
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got it head on to the gale, he nearly got all his 
teeth blown into his larynx by the immense 
volume of air. After ten minutes of this he gave 
up the bright conversation—consisting on my part 
entirely of ‘What ?’—and walked off the pier in 
atemper. A quarter of an hour later he returned 
with a tin of petrol and proceeded to start back. 

There is a large amount of skill required in 
getting away from a pier in a high sea, and Percival 
had not got it. Very conscious of the interested 
crowd above his head, be began by untying the 
painter with a clasp-knife. He then turned the 
boat’s nose to the open sea, waved a cheery fare- 
well, bent himself to the oars—and unexpectedly 
disappeared backwards under the pier on an 
incoming wave. 

Two minutes elapsed and he reappeared some- 
where down the side, about twenty yards away. 
The crowd, who had been watching the spot where 
he had been last seen, gave a yell and rushed over 
at the double. 

But by the time they arrived Percival had been 
wafted back again to reappear once more on the 
opposite side, broadside on and rowing hard. He 
made about five yards, encountered another wave, 
and once more retired from view. The crowd 
had by now entered into the spirit of the thing 
and were watching all available outlets. Small 
boys were posted on positions of vantage to 
give a ‘ View Halloo’ when he should next break 
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cover, and humorists were heard to suggest 
sending a ferret in after him. It rather reminded 
me of a game I used to play as a child called 
‘Stab the cat!’ I forget the details, but I know 
we put the cat under the dining-room table, and 
then all sat on the top with toasting-forks. 

And then suddenly Percival appeared no more 
and an awed hush gradually fell, while the band 
hurriedly looked up the ‘Dead March in Saul’. 
At length the pier-master reverently descending 
to the inner recesses, found Percival safe enough, 
but firmly wedged in the dinghy between two 
baulks about six feet above the water whither a 
large wave had landed him. 

He said not a word, but having rescued Percival, 
put him in his own boat and, still in silence, rowed 
him back to the yacht. 

As he arrived he shook his head and, speaking 
for the first time, said : 

“You see, I got a son meself about your age.’ 

He became more fluent when Percival discovered 
he had left the tin of petrol behind in the dinghy. 
I forget what he said, but the gist of it was that 
the sea was not the life for Percival. I think he 
recommended the Round Pond. 


II 
As a result of the Weedmouth pier-master’s 
advice Percival and I compromised between the 
open sea and the Round Pond. In other words, 
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we went yachting on the Norfolk Broads. We had 
a nice safe yacht, and it was called The Merry 
Widow. It didn’t look very merry at first, but 
it soon nearly made Mrs. Percival a widow. We 
were not frightfully good yachtsmen when we 
started—even though we did know how to wear 
yachting caps and stick our hands in our side 
pockets with the thumbs out in front. After four 
days, however, we were quite good; we could 
even stand up and study other craft that passed 
us on the Norfolk rivers with a critical and even 
condemnatory gaze, instead of crouching down 
with a harassed look and an eye on the boom. 
And as for sailing, we could show a clean dinghy 
to any craft on the river. We cleaned it ourselves. 
Percival, who says he is experienced, told me 
when I started that there were three things I, a 
novice, should infallibly do on the first day. 


(i) Go aground on a lee shore. 
(ii) Get hit on the head by the boom. 
(iii) Fall off the boat into the water. 


He was quite right about (i) and (ii), but (iii) I did 
not do. I am not very proud about it though ; 
because the only reason I didn’t was that I had 
already run aground on the lee shore when I got 
hit on the head by the boom, and therefore, instead 
of falling off the boat into the water, I merely fell 
on to the lee shore. And anyway I did them all 
on the second day. 
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Percival also said—though I suspect him of 
making it up—that one cannot consider oneself a 
yachtsman till one has done all three of these things 
about six times. Percival said yes, he considered 
himself a yachtsman. I soon considered myself a 
skilled yachtsman. But I wished that yachts, like 
the Stock Exchange, could now and then have had 
a rubber boom. It wouldn’t have hurt so much. 

However, during the time that Percival was not 
asleep and I was neither in the water nor uncon- 
scious from concussion, I think we got on fairly 
well. Except in ‘ tacking’. I have a feeling that 
we didn’t ‘ tack’ in quite the right way. At first 
we did it as follows : 

We get on board on one bank and somebody 
holds the stern anchor cable while we hoist the 
sails. When they can’t hold on any longer they 
let go. When they let go we charge across the 
river at tremendous speed. Arrived at the other 
side I push the sharp end of the ship out of the 
mud with the pole thing—called a ‘ quant ’— 
which they supply with the boat to help you to 
‘tack’ with, and we dash back once more. I wait 
ready with the ‘ quant’ pole, and if I haven’t been 
thrown ashore by the impact, I push the sharp end 
round again. We thus thrash back and forth 
about thirty times and then discover, just as we 
think we must be reaching the next village, that 
we have left behind us on shore the fresh-water 
jar or else the bottled beer. If it is the latter it is 
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serious ; but no harm is done, because at the next 
“tack ’ whoever has suddenly landed from the 
harp end walks back to where we started from— 
about fifteen yards—and gets it. We then tie up 
\ and wait for the wind to change. One can watch 
~. the-wind best, we find, from a bar parlour window. 
\ There was another thing we were frankly not 
good at, and that was bridges. Bridges on the 
Norfolk rivers are of two kinds—the kind that 
pivots round on a central pier and allows you to 
pass through on either side, and the kind that you 
have to stop and put down your mast for. These 
latter are the principal means of livelihood of 
men in tugs with ropes, men on shore with ropes, 
and men in row-boats with ropes, who rush out, 
shouting contradictory advice and _ throwing 
festoons of ropes all over you, just in time to save 
you drifting up against the bridge with your mast. 
We had an unusual experience over one of these 
bridges—the kind which pivot on a central pier— 
and we have not yet decided whose fault it was. 
The Merry Widow approached with Captain 
Percival and Crew Apple in a harried condition 
and shouting vigorously, because the man who 
swings the bridge had not yet noticed the yacht’s 
arrival. We were almost on it when it started to 
open and we found we had unluckily chosen that 
side which swung out against us. Captain 
Percival at the time was controlling the tiller with 
his spinal column and the main sheet with a slip 
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knot on the left ankle, while Crew Apple was 
holding the jib sheet with both knees and a running 
bowline over the right shoulder. Despite this, we 
missed the small opening which was all that offered 
itself at the moment, and our mast struck the slowly 
moving bridge with a crash.’ To the accompani- 
ment of the rattling of empty beer bottles in the 
starboard lockers and two Primus stoves and a 
score of sardines in the port bunk we heeled over. 
With masterly yachtsmanship Captain Percival 
shifted the tiller two vertebre up his spine and 
drew in the main sheet with his knee. Crew Apple 
assisted by passing the boom from port to star- 
board with his forehead. But the yacht heeled 
over still more, as the opening bridge pushed us 
about and we apparently began to sail backwards, 
so we lay in the bottom and prayed. 

After five exciting minutes Captain Percival 
sent Crew Apple on deck to report. Crew Apple joy- 
fully reported that, first, we were still in the river ; 
second, he could see the bridge fifteen yards off on 
the starboard bow; and third, it was wide open. 

Captain Percival thereupon sprang to the tiller, 
gave Crew Apple his half of the sheet, charged at 
the bridge, and sailed through in triumph. Men 
shouted strange encouragement at us as we passed 
through ; I don’t suppose they often see really 
good yachting. We sailed for several miles 
through the eternal sameness of Broadland scenery 
and then tied up for the night at a pub. 
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Here, however, we were astounded to find it was 
the same one at which we had spent the previous 
night. With the help of two maps and every one 
in the bar we eventually unravelled the mystery. 
It was that the slowly opening bridge had caught 
us and pivoted us across to the other side of the 
central pier, whence we had drifted through the 
bridge, stern foremost, while we lay in the bottom. 
When I was sent up to report we were really 
through without knowing it, and had merely sailed it 
back again. No wonder men had shouted strange 
encouragement at us, though if only Percival . . . 

But, as I said, we haven’t yet decided whose fault 
it was. 


Ill 


The yacht Merry Widow was for a while the 
scene of much turmoil. In fact, Captain Percival 
twice in one day deserted the crew, and had not 
Crew Apple functioned with skill and dispatch 
matters might have been serious. 

The first time occurred during ‘ quanting.’ We 
had just made a discovery. The thing they call 
a ‘quant’ pole and which we thought was for 
helping us to ‘ tack’ with, has another use. One 
uses it as an enormously long punt-pole for pro- 
pelling the yacht when, after a rapid calculation of 
the height of an approaching bridge and the height 
of your mast, one decides to take the latter down 
before going under the bridge, rather than during. 
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‘Quanting ’ a yacht is a science. You stick the 
pole in the mud at the sharp end of the boat and 
then you walk the whole length of the boat pushing 
on the pole. At the end two things generally 
happen. One is that you simply walk on off the 
end ; the other is that the pole is more firmly stuck 
in the mud than you would have thought possible 
in such a short time. The eventual result is the 
same, and I know now why yachts have dinghies 
tied astern. You find after one or two trials that 
you have just time to catch hold of it as it goes past. 

In Captain Percival’s case it was the first thing 
which happened. His excuse was that he had 
misread the length of the yacht in the handbook 
and thought it was twenty-eight feet instead of 
twenty-six. He said all this some time afterwards. 
At the actual moment he failed to catch the 
dinghy and had to swim about in short tacks while 
Crew Apple sailed back to his rescue. 

Crew Apple ran Captain Percival down twice 
without the Captain being able to come on board, 
for there is no door in the bottom of our yacht. 
So then Crew Apple threw a rope. It was unfor- 
tunately the end of the main-sheet, and the 
moment it was tautened, off went the yacht with 
the wind in the mainsail. 

We sailed a quarter of a mile like this, I at the 
tiller, Percival at the main sheet, twenty yards 
astern and coming to the surface now and then. 

Then the yacht ran aground—that’s the worst 
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of divided control—and the Captain came on 
board. But Crew Apple, instead of being praised 
for good work, had to row back half a mile in the 
dinghy to fetch the ‘ quant’ pole, which Captain 
Percival had stupidly forgotten to bring with him. 

Percival’s second desertion was more blatant. 
It actually arose over Percival’s socks, but, to 
begin with, the River Palace was largely respon- 
sible. The River Palace is what looks like a 
floating section of the ‘ Ritz,’ except that it has 
blue curtains in the stern window and two aspidis- 
tras in the bow window. This water charabanc 
is propelled majestically about by motors and is 
manned by young gentlemen who wear yellow 
tasselled caps and red jerseys, and young ladies 
who wear red tasselled caps and yellow jerseys. 
They all sit in a row on garden seats in the bow, 
and all talk with a strong Lancashire accent. 
They have on board a piano, two gramophones, 
three low comedians, and, I believe, a beer-engine, 
though this is only a surmise ; it may merely have 
been the lapping of waves round the bow that I 
heard. Anyhow, they travel in comfort, not to 
say luxury. 

Well, the River Palace passed upstream while 
we were at lunch, and a sort of tidal wave about 
three feet high smote us amidships and upset 
Percival’s beer into his shoes. Two of the low 
comedians, looking out from windows on the 
second floor, were very facetious about it, and the 
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third popped a champagne cork into our frying- 
pan. We maintained silence with difficulty and 
Percival started in a dignified manner to change 
his socks, 

Later on in the day the drying of Captain 
Percival’s wet socks became a.serious matter. He 
tied them first of all on to one of the many ropes 
that lie about the deck of our yacht, and when they 
were nearly dry the rope was taken into the river 
during a ‘ tack’. Then he put them on the hatch, 
and when they were nearly dry again, they blew 
into the river on another ‘ tack’, and Crew Apple 
was sent after them in the dinghy. Finally, he 
decided to tie them on to the end of the main boom, 
and waiting till we had changed direction and the 
yacht was bowling merrily down a straight reach 
he gave Crew Apple the tiller, the main sheet, the 
jib sheet, and about fifteen minute instructions and 
leant out towards the end of the boom. 

Now I am willing to admit it may have been a 
slight mistake on my part, because I was just 
making a grab at the ‘ quant’ pole, which looked 
like falling overboard; but the fact is I inad- 
vertently let the boom swing out a little farther, 
with the result that Percival suddenly leant out- 
wards at an angle of forty-five degrees, his feet 
on the boat and his arms round the boom. It 
became obvious he must let go with one end, and 
so he let go with his feet. 

In a very natural excitement at the Captain 
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thus again deserting the quarter-deck, Crew Apple 
lost his head and the end of the main sheet at the 
same time. The boom, thus released, promptly 
swung out still farther and Captain Percival of 
course went with it. The next moment the river 
had taken a bend so that the wind was almost 
behind us, and the yacht was proceeding at an 
incredible speed downstream accompanied by 
Captain Percival ten yards out to starboard and 
hanging on to the boom for dear life just clear of 
the water. 

The crew had but one thought—to rescue his 
beloved Captain—so seizing the main sheet he 
proceeded to haul in the boom and the sail and 
Captain Percival and all. But as he hauled in 
so did the yacht naturally heel over and Captain 
Percival went under the water. Crew Apple 
promptly let out the sheet again and Captain 
Percival reappeared. On emerging he said things 
to the crew that made the water boil about him 
as he left it. No definite order to the crew was 
intelligible amongst it all—at least not one that 
could conveniently be carried out at the time. 

During the next few minutes it became obvious 
that a problem of great magnitude had arisen. 
Every time the crew tried to pull his superior 
officer inboard, the superior officer went under 
water. Eventually the crew, acting under implied 
instructions from the Captain, decided to leave him 
out there for the time being till something happened. 
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We proceeded in this formation, Percival using 
horrible language, for about a quarter of a mile, 
when the river took another bend and the boom 
‘gybed’ across. Unfortunately I was so busy 
dodging the boom that I missed Percival in the 
‘gybe’. When I looked up again he was ten feet 
out to port instead of starboard and his language 
was even worse than when we were on the port 
‘tack’. We did three hundred yards like this, 
and then the crew of a large yacht, who talked 
by the way with a strong Lancashire accent, 
cleverly rescued him. To be precise they rescued 
him with their bowsprit during a ‘tack’. They 
had a fine chase trying to give him back, as Crew 
Apple does not function very well alone and could 
only follow the river with great care, cautiously 
sounding his horn at the corners, and feeling for 
the hand-brake. 

When we were at last reunited Percival seemed 
annoyed and brushed aside my profusely expressed 
joy at seeing him again near enough to touch. 
Two things only appeared to be on his mind: one, 
that he had got another pair of socks wet; and 
two, that he had left half the original pair of 
socks on the passing yacht on to which he had dis- 
mounted. 

No gratitude once more, you see, for Crew Apple 
who had again functioned so bravely. And I 
maintain that but for Crew Apple’s presence of 
mind things might have been serious. Besides 
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losing Percival, Crew Apple might again have 
had to row after that ‘ quant’ pole. 


IV 

Landing from a yacht is quite an art. It 
seems at first sight easy enough to bring a 
boat alongside the land, tie up, and get out; but 
it isn’t. We had to do it every evening—besides 
each time we saw a likely-looking pub on the bank 
—and it used to cast a perplexed gloom over us 
for the previous half hour. On one memorable day 
Captain Percival entrusted Crew Apple with the 
job of bringing the Merry Widow alongside at 
no less a place than Potter Heigham (pronounced 
“Potter’m’ by the natives). Crew Apple, I regret 
to say, was never entrusted with the job again. 

Our procedure on this occasion was as follows : 
For half a mile or so Percival had been standing 
in the bows scanning rows of yachts and bungalows 
and saying, ‘ Don’t turn her in yet, Apple, old man ; 
there’s no place yet !’’ while I replied with dignity, 
‘That wasn’t a turn in; that was a luff!’ At 
last Percival cried suddenly, ‘ There you are! In 
between those two motor-boats, old man. Not 
those! Those! I mean those! Damn! Look 
out! What are you doing? .. .”’ Further instruc- 
tions were cut short by the jib-boom trying to pass 
Percival’s knee in a restricted space. Percival 
gave way gracefully to it by swinging outboard 
and holding on to the mast stays with the back of 
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his neck and a half-hitch on the left ear, while I 
frantically worked the tiller and several ropes, 
including, I eventually discovered, the end of the 
dinghy’s painter, which did very little good to 
anything. Amidst warning shouts from the 
occupants of about ten other craft, who were 
nervously getting out fenders, we proceeded to 
take up our berth. 

This, I gathered later from onlookers, must have 
been an impressive sight, not to say sensational. 

The wind, which as usual had been doing very 
little up till then, suddenly began to blow a 
typhoon. The Merry Widow charged down upon 
the assembled yachtage of Potter Heigham, 
fenders hanging out at every angle, including one 
on the extreme bows, which we always use when 
coming alongside. At or about the bows was 
Captain Percival trying to untie knots in halyards. 
At the tiller was Crew Apple with set face and one 
experienced eye, as always, on the boom. 

“Let down the sail!’ shouts Crew Apple, 
temporarily in charge. 

‘Which one ?’ replies Captain Percival. 

‘The one my end!’ 

‘It’s stuck!’ pants Percival, wrestling with a 
rope which has nothing whatever to do with it. 

“ That’s your topping lift !’ advises a first mate, 
in quite friendly fashion, because we have just 
missed him and are grazing the next boat instead. 

Percival, flurried, lets down every rope in sight, 
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including the jib-halyard, on which Crew Apple’s 
‘others’ are being hung out to dry, he having 
misjudged the breadth of the boat that morning. 
The boom falls with a bang on the starboard 
side of Crew Apple’s skull, the mainsail descends 
with a run on Crew Apple’s shoulders, the gaff, 
following the mainsail, descends with a louder bang 
on the port side of Crew Apple’s skull. The jib- 
sail wraps itself round Captain Percival. 

Crew Apple, half stunned and enveloped in 
mainsail, pulls hard on a loose end of anchor cable 
tied to a ring bolt, and tries to steer with the 
handle of one of the dinghy oars which has mys- 
teriously come aboard from astern. Captain 
Percival tugs at a rope which has got caught some- 
where, tugs harder and removes the obstruction, 
which unfortunately turns out to be his own feet. 
The Merry Widow bumps a motor-boat, two more 
yachts, from one of which she acquires a second 
dinghy, and proceeds to gyrate rapidly in the river 
at the mercy of wind and tide, Crew Apple by now 
having got the main sheet looped round the tiller. 

‘ Throw us an anchor ! ’ yell several apprehensive 
yacht-owners who have not yet been hit. Those 
who have are now yelling something quite different. 
Percival throws one of the ‘rond’ anchors, and 
hitsaman. As he has omitted to tie any rope to 
it, the man throws it back and hits Crew Apple. 

“Throw a rope you ——!’ shout several other 
men, using nautical and yachting terms. 
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Crew Apple, who has been badly bashed on the 
bows, comes to and throws a rope. It is Crew 
Apple’s favourite throwing rope, the end of the 
main sheet. The recipient hauls in about five miles 
of it and pulls the mainsail taut. He holds it thus 
against the gale for about two minutes. Then the 
gale wins. His remark is luckily choked by water. 

The bank is by now getting farther and farther 
away, and Crew Apple, on the extreme stern, 
throws every rope he can see at it. 

They all fall short, except one which is not tied 
to anything anywhere. 

As Captain Percival and Crew Apple are scan- 
ning the receding bank anxiously, there is a large 
bump, and the yacht hits the opposite one, since 
it is one of the first principles of yachting that a 
river has always two banks. On feeling the shock, 
Crew Apple dismounts from the stern of the yacht, 
and Captain Percival disappears through the open 
skylight into the cabin. 

A friendly mariner makes us fast and we creep 
on shore. A man in the next yacht says in broad 
Norfolk, ‘Eh, ba goom, yon was champion !’ 

We shake hands with ourselves and every one. 
Then Crew Apple runs a second set of clothes up 
to dry, puts his boots out on the quay, and retires 
to the cabin for the night in triumph. We have 
landed ; not on the bank we originally intended, 
but still from what we can hear of those who are 
already there it is just as well. 


II. PUNTING 


N return for Percival’s kindly instructions in 

yachting, I volunteered later in the summer 

to teach him how to punt. It has been on my 
conscience ever since. 

The first afternoon I punted upstream to a 
quiet reach with nice, sympathetic banks, where I 
thought he could not domuch harm. Then I gave 
him the punt-pole and several instructions, and 
settled down on the cushions with a pipe. . 

I was woken up by Percival in great anxiety a 
moment later. We paddled back, retrieved the pole, 
and started oncemore. This time I kept awake and 
studied our mode of progression, which was peculiar, 
to say the least of it. Part of the time the punt 
merely twirled round the pole like a beetle on a pin ; 
part of the time we went vigorously forward, and 
came even more vigorously back, as Percival ex- 
tracted the pole from the mud; part of the time 
we cannoned from bank tobank; and all the time 
we drifted leisurely in the opposite direction. 

In the space of three-quarters of an hour we 
met only one boat, but Percival ran into it twice— 
once with each end. The occupants were, on the 
whole, very nice about it; nevertheless they 
gave up trying to pass us, and went back the way 
they had come. 

After this last effort I took a paddle, and sat in 
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the very stern just behind Percival. I was thus 
enabled to assist him slightly by : 


(a) Retrieving the end of the pole as it left his 
fingers ; 
(b) Keeping the head straight ; 
_ (c) Paddling the punt forward. 


Except for this, of course, I let him do all the 
work. 

By the end of another three-quarters of an hour 
Percival had done everything I have ever seen 
done before with a punt-pole, and a good many 
others that I have not. 

He had used it as a pivot, as a lever, as an oar, 
and as a walking-stick. He had driven it several 
times into the bottom of the boat instead of into 
the water. He had impelled it downwards with 
such force at a deep part that the top end had 
gone two feet under the water, and we went past 
it before it could be picked out, subsequently 
necessitating a quarter of an hour’s speculative 
mine-sweeping. Finally, he drove it so far under 
us that the punt turned broadside on, pushed it 
down, and then ran over it, leaving us aground 
on our own punt pole ! 

But it was after we had turned back downstream 
that, as even he admitted, he excelled himself. 
We were approaching a small wooden footbridge, 
and Percival thought he would just have time for 
one more stroke. He was wrong. 
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Trying to lift the pole out of the water he wedged 
the upper end with great force between two slats 
of the decking of the bridge. As the punt went 
downstream, the pole, still resolutely gripped by 
Percival, was gradually brought erect, the lower 
end being thus driven firmly into the mud. 

And there we were: the pole, upright, and 
immovable, held at top and bottom ; Percival ina 
surprised fashion hanging on to it; and the punt 
straining at the leash under the pull of the current. 

For a moment we stayed like that, and then 
Percival said he wouldn’t play any more, and lost 
touch with the punt. I caught a last glimpse of 
him trying to swarm up the pole, looking just like 
a monkey on a stick, and then I went round a bend. 

I drifted leisurely downstream, tied up, and 
had some tea. Percival returned half an hour later 
looking very tired, and using bad language. It 
was his own fault, for I had particularly warned 
him what to do when in doubt as to whether to 
stay with the pole or the punt. There is always 
a spare pole with the punt and seldom a spare 
punt with the pole. 

The pole is still there ; for no one has been able 
to move it, and I don’t think any one will. People 
apparently regard it now as playing a vital part 
in the support of the footbridge. Family parties 
in row-boats tie up to it to eat their sandwiches 
in the shade. And whenever Percival and I pass 
it, we wonder out loud who put that thing there. 


III. MOTORING 


ERCIVAL has a motor-cycle which he uses — 

on those occasions when his licence is not 
suspended and he is neither in hospital nor the 
police court. He drives it well, I understand from 
him ; but there are other schools of thought. The 
other day, however, he invested in a sidecar, the 
idea being that he should take me about in it to 
view the country-side. This put quite a fresh 
complexion on the matter. 

Apparently driving a sidecar is quite different to 
driving a solo machine, particularly in regard to the 
steering. At least so Percival says, and I can quite 
believe him. I really believed him at first, only he 
evidently wished to prove it to me—though he still 
maintains he wasn’t trying to prove anything at all. 

We started at one end of the village street and 
proceeded at a brisk pace, Percival tugging the 
handle-bars in one direction and the bike steadily 
edging off to the other. That, so Percival after- 
wards explained, was just the difficulty. We were 
only saved by the village square appearing on the 
left, into which the bike at once began to turn, 
apparently of its own accord. 

At this stage a touch of novelty was introduced 
by Percival inadvertently opening the throttle 
instead of shutting it. The machine leapt forward, 
circled the War Memorial twice at about twenty 
miles an hour, and would have been circling it still 
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had not Percival gained control just as we reached 
the street for the third time. Luckily we had gone 
so quickly that no one had really time to notice what 
it was; but still I do think that the Vicar shouldn’t 
have been chatting to a friend in the middle of the 
square. He ought to have known that traffic might 
be about. Anyway, he wasn’t much hurt. 

In the open country our going was better. 
Percival appeared to be getting the hang of it, 
though people did get rather pointedly off their 
cycles and go into fields to let us pass. 

Our chief trouble, however, was encountering 
animals whose distinguishing characteristics were 
a strong suicidal tendency and a burning desire to 
cross the road. No less than four weak-minded 
hens decided at the last minute that they could 
just doit. Atleast three found that they couldn’t. 
One of them, in fact, got half-way across and then, 
when she found us right upon her, gave a fright- 
ened squawk and went absolutely vertically up 
into the air at a terrific speed, while we passed 
underneath. I don’t know whether she ever came 
down again. Judging by the speed at which she 
left she must have been well outside gravitational 
attraction in something under fifteen seconds. 
Percival was so shaken by the incident that 
he had to stop and rest on a grassy bank. He 
said he had never seen a helicopter hen before. 

A little farther on we rounded a corner and ran 
full tilt into a fleet of cows proceeding leisurely 
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N.N.E. under their own steam. We had no time 
to stop, so we tried to steer between them. We 
negotiated three safely, and then Percival lost his 
head. We came up behind the fourth at a fair 
rate, charged into it, and cut its legs away from 
under it. It promptly sat down in the sidecar 
on top of me. It was a good, sound, well-made 
animal too ; none of your jerry-built cows. We 
carried it a short distance and then dropped it. 
I don’t think we were going its way any farther. 

Nothing more happened till on our way back. 
Passing through a small town, Percival suddenly 
drove the sidecar wheel up on to the pavement 
and couldn’t drive it off again. It didn’t matter 
very much, as people were awfully polite in making 
way for us. We were stopped eventually by a 
greengrocer’s shop, where we ran into the leg of 
a trestle table and came to a halt in a shower of 
beetroots, tomatoes, and other vegetables. 

One look at the proprietor’s face was enough. 
Percival pressed two shillings into the man’s hand 
before the fellow could really begin to deliver the 
short address he had got all ready—and we were 
off in a haze of petrol vapour and onion. 

It was not till we got home that we discovered 
at least three shillingsworth of assorted vegetables in 
the bottom of the sidecar, so we didn’t do so badly. 

Percival has given up his sidecar now. He took 
it off the next day. To be precise, he took it off 
against a lamp-post. 


IV. FLYING 


ERCIVAL decided the other day that he 
wanted to learn to fly. Some one or other had 
sent him a pamphlet advertising a Light Aero- 
plane Club. It began, I believe, after this fashion : 


LEARN TO FLY AND PLEASE YOUR FRIENDS 


How To BECOME AN INTREPID BIRD-MAN IN 
TWELVE LESSONS 


“Take Auntie up with you in the Holidays.’ 


It ended with several advertisements for life 
insurance companies and one from an undertaker. 

Anyway, whatever was in the pamphlet, 
Percival fell for it and joined up. He now takes 
a bus out to his Flapping Club twice a week and 
has an instructional flap. 

After the first lesson Percival came back a 
changed man. He was bubbling over with the 
wonder of it all, and instantly read up the pamphlet 
again. Gone was his amiable half-witted appear- 
ance. Instead, his eye had taken on the keen look 
of those accustomed to scan the illimitable blue 
spaces of heaven (page 3); his mien denoted the 
kindly tolerance of the man who has regarded all 
earth from afar and has seen its inhabitants as but 
ants (page 4); his nose gave the impression . , 
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but see pamphlet passim, T may say this change 
was entirely due to the pamphlet. He hadn't 
yet actually been wp. He had spent his first 
lesson on the ground learning where to wind the 
thing up and how to put on the foot-brake, and 
so on. I awaited with apprehension his return 
from the second lesson. Would he notice me at 
all? I was a mere earth-grubber toiling below; I 
was as but an ant, while Percival scanning the 
illimitable blue spaces of heaven . . . 

He didn't notice me much, He returned from 
the second lesson pale and shaken, and went out 
directly he arrived to buy half a hundredweight of 
Mothersill’s, When he came back the conversa= 
tion turned on matters to do with the earth, and 
the air was not mentioned, 

After his third lesson he was again subdued, 
though in a different manner. I elicited the 
information that he had been ‘ spoken to’, The 
instructor, a man of strong character, I gathered, 
by the name of Captain Cinder, flies in the same 
aeroplane with a dual control, and each is con- 
nected to the other by earcaps and a speaking 
tube. If the pupil does anything wrong, Captain 
Cinder just points it out. Percival says the man 
has a richer vocabulary than a riding-master, but 
based on the same ideas and idioms, He says he 
didn't know people could still talk like that, He 
told me one or two of the lighter bits of badinage 
and I shuddered, 
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In the fifth lesson Percival was praised for the 
first time. On pressing him I learnt that the 
instructor had said that Percival’s flying, while 
still resembling that of an obese and invalid hen 
with a broken wing changing perch at one a.m. 
owing to a nightmare, was at any rate better than 
last time ; for the reason, he added, that last time’s 
flying was so utterly , so completely , that 
nothing could ever have been worse. Percival 
was awfully bucked about it, and said the man was 
a sincere sort of fellow and when he did give praise 
like that he really meant it. He then stood me a 
gin-and-Italian on the strength of it and went 
off and bought a flying helmet—one of those 
things with a whisker fringe all round the face 
that make you look like an Ancient Briton. 

Under the influence of this helmet and the 
acquisition of several technical terms, Percival 
became day by day more aeronautical. Though 
Captain Cinder went up with him still, he was soon 
entrusted absolutely with the aeroplane anywhere 
over one hundred feet, and my admiration for 
both of them became a very real thing; so that 
when Percival suggested diffidently one day that 
I should come out and see him fly, I accepted with 
eagerness. 

We began on one bus, by taking the most 
expensive tickets they had—pale biscuit colour 
and costing tenpence—and we went for miles. 
Then we changed on to another bus and then to a 
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tram. Then we walked. I judged we were 
somewhere in Staffordshire, but Percival said, ‘ No, 
only just outside London, old man.’ 

We arrived in a field filled with aeroplanes and 
small hangars and with a new wooden hut in the 
corner. This latter was the freshly-erected club 
premises. I was introduced to Captain Cinder— 
not the success I anticipated, as he was wearing 
his flying cap, with ear-pieces and speaking-tube 
at the time and didn’t hear me; nor could I find 
the receiving end of his tube to talk into. I dis- 
covered afterwards it was tucked into his right- 
hand hip pocket. A reticent fellow ! 

I followed him about, worshipping, and dis- 
covered that most of the great man’s conversation 
appeared to be about painting the new hut. 
Various nice young men—club members—were 
standing about, leaning against aeroplanes and 
things, and he was urging them to paint the hut. 
He had a persuasive manner. He brought paint- 
pots and hung them on their wrists. He found 
paint-brushes for them and thrust them in dis- 
engaged hands. He pushed them up against 
the hut. I tried to pick up some information 
about the Flapping Club from the fountainhead, 
but couldn’t hear anything except this talk of 
paint. Aeroplanes I could see were of no more 
account than club arm-chairs. They all knew 
how to fly; the flying was a mere nothing to 
them. The new hut was the thing. 
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Suddenly Captain Cinder sprang into a ’plane. 
Ah, I thought, now I shall see what flying is. He 
circled round the aerodrome once and descended. 
I edged in, expecting talk about air pockets or 
cross currents, but all he said was that he could 
see from above that the roof of the hut would want 
painting too. He then made a little run at the 
hut, slapped some paint on to show how easy 
it was, and got three of the young men at work. 

Percival appeared, looking vaguely anthropo- 
morphous in flying kit, and the pair went up and 
flapped skilfully round for a bit. When they came 
down Captain Cinder got four more young men 
on to painting, and criticized with some wealth of 
detail what the others had done. 

Percival went up with him again and on return- 
ing whispered to me to ask the instructor how he 
considered his pupil was getting on. I edged up 
to the great man, who was surveying what he 
could see of the hut through his army of workers 
and the haze of paint which hung in the air. 

“How’s my friend getting on?’ I asked 
privately four times—each time louder; but he | 
was still wearing his ears in his pocket and did not 
hear. I considered taking the tube out and speak- 
ing directly down it, but thought perhaps it might 
be considered familiar. 

At last I attracted his attention by standing 
behind him till he stepped suddenly back... . 

Triumph! Iamnoticed. Ispeak. But I don’t 
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think he heard what I said, for his face lit up and 
he seized me by the arm. 

‘Splendid fellow!’ he roared. ‘ There’s room 
here 1” 

He thrust things at me, and in a dazed manner I 
found myself at work with a paint-brush on a 
spare half yard of hut. A persuasive fellow ! 

I didn’t notice much more of the flying. I was 
too busy working. I thrilled with pride once 
when he stopped by me and said he be able at 
any time to pick out the bit I’d painted. 

After about an hour and a half Percival obtained 
reluctant permission to take me away, and we 
adjourned. I told Percival later, in a pub, it 
was a jolly good idea allowing flying in his painting 
club, and he ‘ stalled’ badly in his second pint. 


V. SHOOTING 


ERCIVAL and I had a great shooting 

match the other day, the result of an 
argument as to our respective accuracy of aim. 
The match took place on Percival’s uncle’s four- 
acre estate, and the rules were that who ever shot 
most head of game in a timed three hours should 
be declared the winner. We were each allowed 
one dog, and I was prepared to back my tabby- 
coated Labradale against Percival’s Pomeranian 
setter. The odds were, on the whole, slightly in 
my favour, Percival being, I believe, so far known 
amongst the game on his uncle’s estate as ‘ the 
man who always fires blank !’ 

On Saturday morning we started out and walked 
up the rough for half an hour till we flushed the 
local covey of partridge. We destroyed it com- 
pletely with four shots. There was only one 
partridge in the covey. This Percival claimed, 
as he was the nearer. It was a nice, fat, heavy 
partridge when we picked it up—as heavy as lead, 
as the saying is. 

A pheasant was next sighted walking over a 
sandy patch about a hundred yards away. We 
stalked it carefully for some time, but it was a 
good walker and soon out-distanced us. While 
still trying to cut its line of communication, a 
rabbit got up suddenly at our feet. Percival, 
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being flustered, caught his trigger in his lower 
waistcoat buttons and nearly blew a hole in his 
foot; I, meanwhile, had discharged both barrels 
simultaneously at it at short range. It was stone 
dead when picked up, but had not a mark on its 
body. There was, however, a fixed expression 
of terror on its face. 

The next thing to get up was another partridge, 
which I winged with a fine raking shot across the 
bows. We took up the spoor and trailed it to a 
sand-pit, but it was nowhere to be seen. The 
dogs, after snuffing about, gave us to understand 
that it was down a rabbit hole. We fired several 
rounds down the hole, and then tried to send the 
Labradale in, but after getting badly pecked about 
the nose he refused to-play. Eventually we drove 
the partridge out with a ferret, and I killed it 
with a well-directed shot—the ferret falling to 
Percival a second later. 

Shortly after half-time we got into snipe 
country, but did not achieve much, for snipe have 
a peculiar way of flying as though expecting to 
be torpedoed any minute. There was one, how- 
ever, which got up rather late and came into the 
middle of our barrage. Goaded to fury, it flew . 
straight at me. I managed to ward off its attack 
with a fine parry, while with great presence of 
mind Percival neatly picked it off just as it was 
swooping on me from behind. But I shortly 
equalized with a teal, which, after several shots, I 
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managed to beat to its knees and finished off with 
the butt. 

No further score occurred for half an hour ; then 
I added to my bag by inadvertently treading on a 
small hare, after which we had to return as our 
time-limit was nearly up. On the way back 
Percival, without warning, fired a couple of shots 
into a patch of gorse, and instantly asked where 
the dogs were. Both dogs being found and 
_ counted, Percival claimed a further rabbit. 

It was not till we had oniy five more minutes 
to go that a big pheasant arose and flew down the 
line in front of us. I got off two shots and Percival 
three. The pheasant, blinded by smoke, flew into 
a tree and broke its neck. The honour was 
~ halved, but just before the whistle went another 
pheasant fell to my gun. I only got it with the 
second barrel, as it didn’t get up at the first. I 
thus beat Percival by a short hare. 


VI. WINTER SPORTING 


I 


HAVE now attained an altitude of many 

thousand feet. Contrary to my forebodings 
I have not yet experienced any distressing sensa- 
tions about the ears or eyes due to the rarity of 
the atmosphere. Even at this height there seems 
enough of it to prevent my bursting outwards 
or being otherwise inconvenienced. In fact, Iam 
in hopes that there will be sufficient atmosphere, 
not only for me to learn to ski with to-morrow 
morning, but also to last out my whole visit— 
even though, as Percival and the Continental 
Daily Mail put it, ‘ the mountain air is like wine ’. 
To be absolutely candid, I prefer drinking in the 
latter, It is just a matter of taste. 

My presence here in Switzerland is due to a rash 
promise I made to Percival that I would sport with 
him in the winter. He told me it was too glorious 
for words and would be such a change from my 
sedentary occupation. When he had definitely 
secured my promise, he told me of a friend of his 
who adored ski-ing, but who had unfortunately 
broken his leg at Murrain, or Blesne, or one of 
those fashionable resorts, owing to practising a 
‘Telemark’ turn too close to the back of the 
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hotel. He then told me about another friend 
of his who loved skating, but had just sprained 
his ankle while learning to Charleston on the ice ; 
and then about another friend who revelled in 
bob-sleighing, but was in hospital at the moment 
owing to suddenly recognizing a lady friend when 
half-way down the bob-sleigh run. 

I asked him’ what those who survived did in the 
evening, and he said they mostly played bridge, 
halma, or dominoes. I hurriedly told him of a 
friend of mine who had twisted his wrist through 
jumping seven pieces in succession at halma. 
At that he took a lot of umbrage at me and told me 
to go out and buy some ski-ing kit. 

I thought you pronounced it either shee or shee, 
but it was not till I had nearly been landed with, 
first, a pair of sea-boots and then a pair of Russian 
boots that I got what I wanted. The shopman, 
I discovered, called them sky-boots. Then I 
bought a pair of spiked ski-ing sticks. These 
have a circular ring six inches from the spike end. 
Had I asked Percival, I felt sure he would have. 
told me that this was to limit any accidental wound 
to a depth of six inches, thus preserving one’s 
ability to play dominoes in the evenings. I also 

bought a pair of snow-proof breeches, and a black 
crape arm-band. By to-morrow evening I expect 
we shall have used both. 

All the way out here in the train Percival told 
me stories of big ski-ing runs his friends had 
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done. Apparently quite a good percentage were 
not fatal. He said the great thing was to get well 
up to start with. As I observe this evening, our 
hotel is on the edge of a steep valley-side two 
thousand feet up, I see no difficulty in this. I 
shall step out of the front door and let Switzerland 
do the rest. The village in the valley below 
possesses a station with a railway to take you up 
here again. It also possesses a cemetery—in case 
you misjudge the station entrance. 

I have noticed a pair of crutches in the hall of 
the hotel. The hotel porter tells me there are 
others, but they are in use. It appears one can 
hire them. I am not looking forward to my first 
ski-ing to-morrow. I have been given about 
sixteen-foot run of ski, and it seems to me un- 
wieldy. However, there are consolations in being 
an obvious beginner: I have asked a fellow-guest 
whether one takes them off before getting into the 
funicular railway which goes up to the ski-ing 
grounds, and he has answered that one does. I 
have thanked him. 

Every one to whom I speak about skis as shees 
calls them skees ; while if I speak about skees they 
at once refer to them as shees. It is very confusing, 
but I am calling mine my ‘woods’. This seems 
to avoid the problem quite satisfactorily. One 
poor fellow, covered all over with badges, has nearly 
had a fit on overhearing this ; so I have asked him 
whether it is the thing to put one’s skis outside 
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one’s bedroom door at night to be cleaned. I am 
afraid it has finished him off. He’ll be no good for 
dominoes this evening. 

Percival is talking very learnedly to the hotel 
porter about the depth of the snow here. It 
seems a waste of time on his part. To-morrow 
morning we shall both know everything about it. 

He is now talking about a run down to a place 
nearby called the Halfway House, where you take 
the train back to the hotel. The important thing, 
it appears, is not to miss the last train or you have 
to walk back. As, I gather, there is a final steep 
slope down to the station, I should have said it 
was even more important not to fz the train, but 
then I and my ‘ woods’ are not experts. 

I am not looking forward to my first ski-ing 
to-morrow. It is, however, a relief to learn that 
like that of the road and the river there is a rule 
of the snow slope. A ski-er descending at speed 
has to avoid a ski-er temporarily halted in his 
path. That is to say, if you are buried up to 
your centre of gravity in thick snow you do not 
have to get out of the way of an expert who whizzes 
at you like a bullet. This is a reassuring thought. 
If he doesn’t avoid you, Percival tells me, the 
responsibility is entirely his, and your executors 
can sue him for damages. 

I am not looking forward to my first ski-ing 
to-morrow. In fact, I’m not certain I shan’t 
make it dominoes instead. 
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II 


Percival and I together with the girl in blue 
are now having lessons in ski-ing from a guide. 
We had our first lesson this morning and are all 
feeling very tired—particularly the guide. We ski 
more or less independently, I am relieved to 
find ; the guide has assured me that it is only in 
mountaineering that the party is roped together. 

The guide taught us several things, the first 
being the correct way to get up from the prone 
position. We have practised this quite a lot. 
We then learnt an operation known as ‘ stemming ’, 
used to reduce speed or to stop. Briefly, ‘ stem- 
ming ’ consists in sliding downhill with the points 
of your skis close together and the backs far apart. 
If you can do this at all, you are practically bound 
to reduce speed somehow—if only by getting the 
points of your skis crossed. Another reason for 
this position, as far as I can make out, is that if 
you meet a casual tree en route you glance it off 
to port or starboard; whereas, if the points are 
apart, one ski goes on one side of the tree and one 
on the other. Of course you reduce speed quite 
effectively this way, but it is not usual. The con- 
sensus of expert ski-ing opinion is against it; also 
it is apt to spoil the tree and thus annoy the Swiss. 

The best way of reducing speed, however, when 
you decry anything peculiar in your path, such 
as the top of a fence, a chalet, or even the corpse 
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of your predecessor, is simply to sit down. I can 
stop in two feet using this method. The measure- 
ment of course refers to depth. You must be 
careful, by the way, not to sit on the back part of 
your skis, or you will notice but little difference 
either in speed or force of impact. 

The next thing the guide taught us was what he 
called a ‘Telemark’ turn. To accomplish this 
you get up speed and then sink on to one knee in 
an attitude of prayer. Personally, I find it that 
is advisable actually to pray. When the flying 
snow has settled, you hear the guide say, ‘ No, sir, 
not like that? You crossed your skis!’ He is 
quite right. Youdid. This variation is called the 
‘ Tishymark ’ turn. 

He also taught us a ‘lifted stem turn’. In this 
the first thing is to lift one foot, having, you hope, 
previously transferred your weight to the other. 
I have not yet learnt exactly what follows; but 
sometimes you find you have turned, and some- 
times the doctor says you didn’t. 

Later in the morning the guide took us for a 
trial run. We were followed for some distance by 
several people with cameras. One gentleman, who 
engaged me in conversation after an incredibly 
unusual sort of fall on my part, very kindly 
offered to come out with me one day and help me 
ski. I discovered afterwards that he was a well- 
known humorous artist. I am still thinking this 
over, and shall probably demand a royalty. 
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When our audience had at last decided to scatter 
to safety, the guide, with reckless abandon, made 
us take our skis off and climb to the top of a 
mountain. This seemed to me both fatiguing and 
unnecessarily dangerous. Though most people 
wish they could go up as quickly as they came 
down, I should be quite content if only I could be 
certain of coming down as slowly as I go up. 

At the top Percival put on his skis, began a 
sentence, and then just disappeared. His voice 
was heard later from a considerable distance, and 
also a considerable depth, asking what it was he 
had just failed to do, but the guide was unable to 
tell him. 

My method of descent was quite different. I 
meekly let myself be the sport of Fate. I lashed 
my ‘woods’ on to my feet, grasped my ski-ing 
sticks, said good-bye all round, and then gravity 
took a hand. I went very fast for several yards 
then my ‘ woods’ began to go much faster than 
I could, and I decided to let them win. After 
that the guide came and picked me up. He said 
it was a remarkably fine fall. 

During the run I achieved several more remark- 
ably fine falls. In one of them I got the back of 
my right ‘ wood’ in my left armpit and the point 
of my left ‘wood’ under my chin. This effort 
puzzled even the guide. He stood over the 
debris for a long time, tentatively unhooking a 
limb here and there—rather like a spillikins 
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enthusiast in play. I lay still like a run-over 
chicken and prayed that he wouldn’t consider it 
best to wring my neck and have done with it. 
However, he decided it wasn’t a hopeless case, 
and eventually pulled me to my feet. Then as he 
picked up my ski-ing stick lying nearby I fell 
over once more. When this had happened three 
times, he began to, mutter to himself in Swiss- 
German. We discovered eventually that during 
my fall I had got the point of my ‘ wood’ through 
the loop on the handle of my stick, and every 
time he picked the stick up it pulled my foot away. 
He thereupon spoke feelingly in patois for several 
minutes, but was at last called away to attend 
to the girl in blue whose skis were discernible 
some distance off waving feebly about like the 
antenne of a wounded earwig. Then Percival, 
who was actually standing triumphantly upright 
at the moment, was overtaken by a sudden sneeze ; 
and went off backward downhill. He hit some- 
thing eventually and disappeared, leaving no trace 
save one ski upright out of a mound of snow. I 
expected the guide to remove his hat with rever- 
ence, hang a wreath on the ski, and leave him 
there till the spring, but in a moment or two 
Percival came to view again swimming strongly. 
We all spent ten minutes digging in several feet 
of snow for one of his ski-sticks, and all Percival 
said was, had any of us seen a fifty-centime piece 
which he had dropped from his pocket. 
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The guide, much to his ‘surprise, got us all 
safely back to the hotel. He didn’t appear keen 
on going out with us again. He seems to think 
we ought to take up curling. © 

Percival has just suggested that to-morrow we 
make a snow man in the hotel garden. This 
remark has caused no small sensation among the 
ardent winter-sporters. 


III 


Now that we are getting better at this ski-ing 
business, Percival and I go for runs by ourselves. 
Of course I do not mean that we go out separately. 
There is an unwritten law among us expert ski- 
runners that you never go out completely by 
yourself. This is in case you happen to come to 
rest in one of the more unauthorized positions, 
from which, owing to probably the weight of all 
your ski-ing badges, medals, and insignia, you 
cannot unravel yourself without help, and so are 
not found till the snow melts some months later. 

Perhaps the best way of giving you an idea of 
what we dauntless ski-ers do is to describe a fine 
run made by Percival and myself the other day. 

At ten a.m., after a prolonged though inadequate _ 
breakfast of rolls and cherry jam, we left the hotel 
for the funicular railway. We had taken a parcel 
of food by way of lunch to fall back on in case we 
were late returning. At ten-five a.m. Percival 
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went back for his skis. I am always telling him 
that skis are considered essential for a ski-ing 
expedition—even though he doesn’t really seem 
to use them an awful lot. He appears to ski 
better and farther on Bedford Cord. 

At ten-fifteen a.m. we made a sensational 
arrival at the lower end of the funicular railway, 
and took our skis off. I, of course, while entering 
the train did my now celebrated act with my 
‘woods’ and the electric light globe in the com- 
partment. By ten-thirty a.m. we were at the 
top of an Alp, skod with skis and literally pawing 
the snow; and at ten-thirty-one a.m. Percival 
pawed a little too near the edge and went off. As 
he had the lunch I at once pushed my ‘ woods’ 
off with my boat-hooks and followed. Halfway 
down I overtook our lunch, which Percival had 
apparently jettisoned in order to lighten ship. 
Three-quarters way down I overtook Percival. 
We both sat down and waited while an expert, 
following behind, neatly tent-pegged the lunch 
with his ski-ing stick, and handed it back to us. 
Then we went on to the bottom, Percival in a 
sitting position on the backs of his skis. And yet 
he originally told me ski-ing would be a change, 
from my sedentary occupation. 

We next did a ‘traverse’. A ‘traverse’ is 
what you do when the hill looks too steep for 
direct descent. Instead, you go diagonally across 
the slope, with, so the guide told us, all your weight 
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on the lower leg. This, he said by the way, was 
essential in order to prevent that commonest of 
faults, an inward fall. The guide is evidently a 
hard-bitten and unsympathetic man. Naturally 
inward falls are commoner than outward falls ; 
and any one who has tried an outward fall will 
know why. I speak as an expert in this. It is 
my Subject. 

At the end of each traverse you bring yourself 
to a standstill. When you have got up, you doa 
“kick turn.’ To achieve a ‘ kick turn’ you have 
to put your weight on one ‘ wood’ and, raising the 
other, twist it round and replace it, parallel but 
pointing in the opposite direction. At this 
juncture you must be careful; it is very painful 
to move off downhill with your ‘ woods’ pointing 
opposite ways. The next motion is to deal with 
the other ‘ wood ’ in the same way, remembering, of 
course, to remove your weight from it first. Then 
get ready to start the next traverse ; not, however, 
that it matters, because, however quick you are, you 
will be in motion again long before you ave ready. 

Percival and I fetched several traverses and 
arrived at the bottom of that slope. Percival 
unfortunately fetched one more traverse than there 
really was room for and had to put it back. Then 
we skirted a wood, which is quite a difficult 
operation on skis, and Percival went off down 
another slope. I followed in leisurely fashion. 

At the bottom a sort of snow-man, speaking with 
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Percival’s voice, told me to beware of a deep 
drift. I tried to beware but failed. I find it very 
difficult to beware effectively on skis. 

We progressed slowly for the remainder of the 
morning. Sometimes Percival was ahead, some- 
times I was. Very often we fell down; usually 
more or less simultaneously. The great thing, of 
course, was, on seeing one’s companion fall in a 
huddled mass, to stay upright long enough to say, 
“Can I come and help, old man ? ’ before collapsing 
equally inextricably oneself. Invariably when we 
were both down, some child of six would whizz 
gracefully past and ask if we wanted help. I think 
it is dangerous to allow children to ski on the same 
snow as grown-ups. Some prostrate and irate man 
will probably murder one of them one of these days. 

At lunch-time we fetched up at a small chalet 
half-buried in snow. Percival found it by dis- 
covering that the slope he was ski-ing down had 
a chimney growing out of it. We stopped and had 
lunch. Though I was glad we had brought some 
lunch to fall back upon, I wish Percival hadn’t 
fallen back on it quite so often. I don’t mind my 
lunch being half as thick and twice as wide, but I 
do object to a tangerine orange shaped like a five- 
franc piece. 

After lunch we ski-ed a lot more. Then at the 
top of the last hill-side we got reckless. We said 
we would ‘let her rip’. We did. Half-way 
down we passed a group of people lined up on 
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skis. Some one said, ‘ Go!’ as we flashed through 
them. For a moment there appeared to be a lot 
of us ski-ing. Then there were just Percival and I 
and the big white, silent spaces. And, marvellous 
to relate, we kept our balance. 

At the bottom of the hill we saw two little red 
flags. On either side were people standing about 
with note-books and stop-watches. It was too 
late of course to do anything about it. The big 
white silences were still whizzing past. We just 
managed. to beware of the people and shot between 
the flags. Percival then disappeared into a 
mound of soft snow. I sat down to rest. 

A crowd of people surged round us. All sorts. 
Important ski-ers with ‘K’ on their skis (pro- 
nounced ‘H’ as in ski); and mere beginners 
with R.I.P. on theirs. All, to our surprise, were 
congratulating us. 

It appeared subsequently, that arriving at the 
starting-post as the word was given, we had beaten 
all competitors and had passed a beginner’s speed 
test in record time. In fact, we had become 
members of a Ski-ing Club, and are entitled to 
wear a badge. 

Percival, crawling out of his snow mound, didn’t 
know whether it was Regent Street or Friday ; so 
I shall break it to him later that we have acquired 
a great reputation as ski-runners. But in order 
to keep it I can see that we shall have to avoid 
being actually seen on skis again. 
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IV 


Percival is rather in disgrace here, and, though I 
have tried to dissociate myself from him—even 
going so far as to tap a different barometer after 
breakfast—I too have become involved. 

It began by Percival finding some one who was 
even worse at ski-ing than he was and volunteering 
to teach her—for, needless to say, it was a girl. 
This was all right as long as they practised on the 
slopes at the back of the hotel. No one was 
worried by that—with the possible exception of 
the domino-bridge group in the salon, who did 
object occasionally to the repeated thumps on the 
wooden hotel walls. It was when he took her out 
on runs and became involved with the mighty ones 
of the ski-ing fraternity that the trouble began. 
One man plus two ‘ woods’ which are both out 
of control can spread a lot of consternation among 
really good ski-ers—particularly if they have just 
collected for some important racing event. But 
one man teaching one girl by holding her round 
the waist, plus four ‘ woods’ all out of control can 
do terrific and terrible things. In fact, they need 
an Alp or two to themselves. In a race the day 
before yesterday, for instance, the man who was 
second would have been first if it hadn’t been for 
Percival taking part ; and this does not mean that 
Percival won. 

The climax, however, came yesterday when 
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Percival and the girl he thinks he is teaching, 
clasped in each other’s arms, doing twenty miles 
an hour, and apparently only using one ski 
between them, suddenly gadarened down a steep 
slope and torpedoed Somebody Very Important 
below the snow-line, sinking him in three feet of 
drift. It was unfortunate that I, who had merely 
rushed up to help, only succeeded in ramming the 
fellow again just as he was breaking surface. 
After that episode, we have quite definitely given 
up ski-ing. In fact, to-day we left our ‘ woods’ 
in the hotel umbrella stand and sat quite still 
watching the curling on the rink. 

Curling is very impressive. Personally, I 
shouldn’t have said there was any game you could 
play with a broom and a round stone weighing 
half a hundredweight, and if there was I shouldn’t 
choose to play it on ice. But a day on the curling 
rink will soon change your ideas. There is no 
accounting for tastes, and there is a lot more in 
curling than you think. 

To begin with, I believe that you have to be 
retired and above the rank of major before you 
are allowed to curl at all. This may not be true, 
but it is the impression I received from watching. 
Then, too, you must carry a broom draped and 
bound in some bright colour. This is to sweep 
the ice with. Ice is notoriously dusty ; but to use 
a vacuum cleaner is not considered good form. 
Non-slip rubber boots should also be worn, though 
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it adds considerably to the hazards of the game and 
the amusement of the onlookers if you don’t. 

More than this I am not at the moment able to 
disclose—owing to our being requested to go away 
by several angry players before I had mastered 
the details sufficiently to take a proper hand in 
any game. It was entirely my own fault, I admit. 
I had no idea that curling stones, though so heavy 
to lift, could, once started, move so far and fast 
over the ice. When asked therefore by a player 
at the far end to return his stone, which had come 
to rest near the corner where we sat watching, I 
was a bit doubtful of being able to get it to go so 
far. And so I exerted all my strength... . 

It was Isaac Newton who first discovered the 
law about moving bodies, if left to themselves, 
continuing at the same speed for ever. I see now 
where he got the idea from. That stone simply 
whizzed across the ice. It showed no sign of 
stopping anywhere inside Switzerland. For one 
horrible moment I was convinced it was going to 
break through the hard ice parapet round the rink 
and glide rapidly off into the village. But it 
bounced off equally rapidly and nearly cut its 
owner off by the hocks. 

Then it hit another stone. That, I thought, 
would bring it to rest; but it didn’t. They both 
began to move rapidly in different directions and 
apparently still at the same speed. One hit the 
side of the rink and rebounded before striking 

10 
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another stone; the other narrowly missed a 
retired general before impinging on two more 
stones and sending them off into a group of 
colonels. Within thirty seconds seven stones 
were in motion. Within a minute every stone on 
the ice was involved and the rink looked like the 
start of a game of snooker pool when some one has 
played a hard first shot at the red pyramid. Those 
of the curlers who had not been able to scramble 
to safety on the side had to jump again and again 
as the massive stones whizzed past underneath. 
It was a fine sight. It went on for some while. 

After about five minutes Percival detected a 
distinct slowing down on the part of one or two 
of the less speedy curling stones. One or two of 
the curlers were also showing signs of fatigue. 
Others were gathering up their brooms and 
beginning to move towards us. So we started to 
leave. 

Did I say we were requested to go away? It 
was a euphemism. One or two of the ladies may 
have said that, but several of the retired military 
men put it quite differently. Their meaning, 
however, was clear. 


Vv 


I seem to have devoted a lot of time to the 
_ discussion of ski-ing and curling, but it must not 
therefore be assumed that they are the only 
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Winter Sports. In the giddy social whirl of these 
big white spaces, five thousand feet above sea 
level, we have also the following : 


(i) Skating ; 
(ii) Bob-sleighing ; 
(1)  Luging ; 


(iv) Dancing ; 
(v)  Badinage ; 
(vi) Bridge ; 


(vii) Photography. 


Some of these, as you can see, are less dangerous 
than the others; for instance, I have never 
heard of legs being broken at bridge and rarely 
at badinage, whereas in bob-sleighing I gather 
they snap in several places at once. Indeed, I am 
often told (by those who bob-sleigh) that ‘ bob- 
bing ’ is a sport requiring much courage, and that 
it is a perpetual wonder that they come through 
alive. Often, too, I am told (by those who don’t 
bob-sleigh) that this is in some cases a pity. 

Several of the above sports, you will further 
observe, can be carried on simultaneously. For 
example, numbers (iv) and (v) are perfect com- 
plements and a combination of (i) and (iv) is a 
test of skill. Combinations such as (ii) and (vi) 
will, however, be found difficult if not impossible. 
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SKATING 


Dealing with each of these sports in detail I 
had better say at once that Percival and I have 
not skated. I don’t know how to—though to 
me this is a minor point; and Percival hasn’t 
skated since he won a Beginner’s Roller-Skating 
Competition—Class III (Boys 6-12 years) on the 
South Parade Pier at Portsmouth in 1906. What 
I mean is, he thinks he may have gone off a little. 


BOB-SLEIGHING 


Bob-sleighing we have done once, but we are 
not going to try it again. It is the poorest sport 
I know. You spend approximately one hour and 
a half in heaving a great wooden carriage through 
the snow, in getting it put on a funicular, in heaving 
it about some more, in sitting on it, in getting up, 
hammering down protruding nails, and sitting 
down again, and in giving the name of your 
next-of-kin. Then there is a sort of hiatus, 
accompanied by a blizzard, for fifteen seconds 
and you hear a man saying, ‘I think he’ll be all 
right now.’ 


LUGING 


Luging, however, is bob-sleighing in a much 
more gentlemanly manner. You have to use a 
bob-sleigh on a bob-run, but a luge is a cheery 
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little thing, which you can take anywhere. It is 
as friendly as a terrier, not half so much nuisance, 
and twice as useful when it comes to going down 
any hill. If, for instance, you want to go into the 
village to buy carved ivory figures, or cow bells, 
or wooden boxes skilfully disguised as chalets, 
you say airily, ‘Let’s take the luge; it wants 
exercise!’ and there you are. It trails along to 
heel till the ground slopes downwards and then 
you sit on it and are off. Shopping in this manner, 
however, is sometimes expensive. You find you 
have to buy things in shops into which you never 
really meant to go at all. But having arrived 
unexpectedly through a thin wooden wall, together 
with a hundredweight of snow, your native 
politeness demands that you should purchase at 
least a packet of chocolate. The Swiss shop- 
keepers, I am told by the way, speak perfect 
English ; but I never found one who was able to 
' do it in a situation like the above. They always 
relapse into Swiss-German, and I must say it 
sounds far more effective. 


DANCING 


Dancing is, of course, the mainstay of life in a 
winter sports centre. The inexpert ski-er can 
try on the dance floor to regain some of that 
prestige which he has forfeited earlier in the day by 
silently gadarening on the back of his neck down 
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the slope his lady was about to use, and thereby 
involving her in his ruin. No man looks his best 
on these occasions—particularly if he has fallen 
so inextricably that she is able to get up first and 
lend him a helping hand. If, however, he is an 
inexpert dancer as well, his case is rather hopeless ; 
for contretemps which one can on the snow slopes 
pass off with a laugh and a cheery, ’ Let me do it 
up again for you!’ take on quite a different 
aspect in the ball-room. In this case nothing 
seems left for him but to sit out with the lady— 
notwithstanding the fact that sitting in any form 
is hardly a change for him after his day’s ski-ing— 
and try to impress her with stories of his prowess 
at bridge and his similarity in temperament to the 
late Rudolf Valentino. In this case his actions 
will rather come under the head ‘of, badinage, 
class A—flirtatious. 


BADINAGE 


Although, by the way, I have put down 
badinage as a winter sport, I might mention 
here that I have known it occasionally also 
in isolated instances in the summer. 


BRIDGE 


For bridge you do not really need much snow. It 
usually occurs.on the days when the outside snow 
is largely used up and more is being laid on (to 
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the joy of the ski-runners and the annoyance of 
the curlers) ; or in the evenings when the less 
serious-minded are dancing. It is best to bring 
your own cards; bridge with the hotel pack 
(Chateau-bottled, 1906) is a game of its own in 
which the unobservant or too honourable player 
is severely handicapped. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photography is last on the list, and of this sport 
there are two branches—amateur and professional. 
Of these, the amateur branch is by far the more 
interesting. Half a dozen families at least in 
every Swiss village live by developing rolls of 
under-exposed amateur films for eternally hopeful 
enthusiasts. And what a variety of joys amateur 
photography possesses! The joy of finding your 
camera more or less in shape after you have done 
a Jong run on skis ; the joy of setting all the little 
gadgets to ‘ Brilliant Sun’ or ‘Near View’ or 
‘Cloudburst Expected’; the joy of loosing off at 
a clean white expanse of snow and labelling it 
afterwards ‘ Percival in Ski-ing Kit’; the joy of 
wondering whether you have turned the last film 
on and not knowing till the genial Swiss who 
develops for you shows you a print like a battle- 
field and says it must be one you took at home 
because there’s no place like it in Switzerland. 
And finally the joy, months after, of sitting over a 
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fire and pointing out with a pipe-stem indistinguish- 
able dots in the middle distance of asmudgy 
photo and saying, ‘ That’s me doing an ‘ Open 
Christiania ’’—see where my left footis!’ There’s 
nothing like it. 

Professional photography, on the other hand, 
consists chiefly in following a man with a camera 
about the place till he looks like taking a group, 
when you firmly grip your ski-ing sticks, charge 
into the forefront, occupying two-thirds of the 
picture, and glare sternly at the Jungfrau with the 
gaze of the experienced ski-er. You can later buy 
postcard prints at fifty centimes a time and send 
them off to your friends, writing on the back, 
“This is one of the local views—I may be some- 
where in it.’ Occasionally even it appears in the 
Continental Daily Mail as: 


‘ A jolly group of well-known ski-runners at Mirren.’ 
“Une jolie groupe de promeneurs a ski bien-connus 
a Mirren,’ 


This is fame. But do remember to brush the snow 


off your breeches first. You will look so much 
more experienced. 
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Tue Livery or Eve. A HEIFER OF THE DAWN. AN ESSENCE OF THE 
Dusk. Tue DEscENT OF THE SUN. THE ASHES OF AGOD. BUBBLES 
OF THE Foam. A SyruP OF THE BEES. THE SUBSTANCE OF A DREAM. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. AN EcHO OF THE SPHERES. Wide Demy 
8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


BARCLAY (W. S.). 
Tue LAND oF MacELLAN, Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


BARNS (T. Alexander). x 
AN AFRICAN ELDORADO: THE BELGIAN Conco, Illustrated. 15s, net. 


BELFIELD (R.). 
From LANDSCAPE TO StupDIO. Illustrated. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


BELLOC (H.). 
A History or Encianp. In 5 vols. Illustrated. Vols. I and II, 
Each, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. MaARi£ ANTOINETTE. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo, 18s. net. Paris. THe Pyreneres. Each, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. On Norninc. Hitis AND THE SEA. ON SOMETHING. 
First AND Last. THIS AND THAT AND THE OTHER. ON. ON EveERy- 
THING. ON ANYTHING. EMMANUEL BurRDEN. Each, Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


BIRMINGHAM (George A.). 
A WAYFARER IN Huncary. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. A WAYFARER 
In IRELAND. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Spriiixins : A Book of Essays, 
5s. net. SHIPS AND SEALING-WAxX: A Book of Essays. 5s. net. 
CHANDLER (Arthur), D.D., late Lord Bishop of Bloemfontein, 
ArRA Cat. Eighth Edition. 5s. net. Faith AND EXPERIENCE. 
Third Edition. 5s. net. THe Cut oF THE Passinc Moment. Fifth 
Edition. 6s. net. THe ENGLISH CHURCH AND RE-UNION. 55. net 
ScaLa Munpi. 4s. 6d. net. 
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CHESTERTON (G. K.). 
Tue OUTLINE oF SANITY. 6s, net. ALL THINGS CoNSIDERED. TRE- 
MENDOUS TRIFLES. FANCIES VERSUS Faps. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Tue BaALLrap oF THE WuiteE Horse. ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS, 
A Miscerttany oF Men. Tue Uses oF Diversity. Each 3s. 6d. 
net. A GLEramInG ConorT. 2s. 6d. net. WINE, WATER, AND SONG. 
1s. 6d. net. 
DICKINSON (G. Lowes). 
THe GREEK VIEW OF Lire. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
DOLLS’ HOUSE (THE QUEEN’S). 
Tue Book OF THE QUEEN’S Dotts’ House. Vol. I. Tue House, 
Edited by A. C. Benson, C.V.O., and Sir LAwRENCE WEAVER, K.B.E. 
Vol. Il. Tue Lisrary. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. 
Crown 4to, £6 6s. net. Evrerysopy’s Book or THE QUEEN’s Dots’ 
Houses. IUliustrated. Second Edition. Crown 4to, 5s. net. 
EINSTEIN (Albert). 
RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL THEORY. Seventh 
Edition. 5s. net. SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIviTy. 3s. 6d. net. Tur 
MEANING OF RELATIVITY. 58. net. THE BROWNIAN Movement. 
5s. net. 
Other Books on the Einstein Theory: 
Tue PrincIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By ALBERT ErnsteIn, H. A. Lorenrz, 
H. Minkowski, and H. Wey. With Notes by A. SoMMERFELD. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Ernste1n’s THEORY OF RELATIVITY. By 
Max Born. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. THE FouNnDATIONS OF EINSTEIN’S 
THEORY OF GRAVITATION. By Erwin FREUNDLICH. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
Write for Complete List 
ERMAN (A.). 
Tue LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: Poems, Narratives, 
and Manuals of Instruction from the Third and Second Millennia, 
B.C, Translated by Dr. A. M. Brackman. Demy 8vo, £1 1s, net. 


FYLEMAN (Rose). 
Farrirs AND CHIMNEYS. Twentieth Edition. Tue Farry Green. 
Tenth Edition. Tue Farry Frure. Eighth Edition. Tue Rainsow 
Cat AND OrneR Stories. Second Edition. Forty Goop-nicut 
Tares. Sixth Edition. E1cut Litrtt PLays FoR CHILDREN. Third 
Edition. Fatrres AND Frrienps. Second Edition. Tur ADVENTURE 
Crus, Illustrated. Forry Goop-morninc Tates. Second Edition. 
Each 3s. 6d. net. A Smart Cruse. 4s. 6d.net. THE Rosk FyLEMAn 
Farry Boox. Illustrated. ios. 6d. net. Letty: A Srtrupy or a 
CuiLp. Illustrated. 6s. net. A Littrr Curistmas Book. Illustrated. 
2s. net. 

GIBBON (Edward). 
Tue DECLINE AND FALL oF THE RoMAN Empire. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendixes, and Maps, by J. B. Bury. Illustrated. Seven Volumes. 
Demy 8vo, each 12s. 6d. net. Also, unillustrated. Seven Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, each 7s. 6d. net 

GLOVER (T. R.). 
Tur Conriicr or RELIGIONS IN THE EARty RomMAN Empire. Ports 
AND PuRITANS. VIRGIL. Each ros. 6d. net. From PERICLES To 
Puiuip. 12s. 6d. net. 
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GRAHAM (Harry). 
Tue WoritpD we LaucH In: More DeportmentaL Ditties. Illus- 
trated by “ Fisu.” Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. STRAINED 
Rexations : A Book or Humorous Verse. Illustrated by H. Stuart 
Menzies and Henpy. Royal 16mo, 6s. net. 


GRAHAME (Kenneth). 
Tue WIND IN THE WILLOWS. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. Also Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, Alsoi ustrated by Nancy Barn- 
HART, Small 4to, ros. 6d. net. 


HADFIELD (J. A.). 
PsycuoLtocy AND Morats. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
HALL (H. R.). 
Tue AncieENT History oF THE NeaAR East. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, £1 1s.net. THE CIVILIZATION OF GREECE 
IN THE Bronze AGE. Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, £1 ros. net. 
HEWLETT (Maurice). 
Tue LETTERS OF MAURICE HEWLETT. Edited by LaurENcE Binyon. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


HOLDSWORTH (W. S.). 
A Hisrory oF EnGLisH Law. Nine Volumes. Demy 8vo. Each 
£r 5s. net. 


HUTTON (Edward). 

Citizrs oF Siciry. Illustrated. sos. 6d. net. Miran AND 
LomBARDY. THE CITIES OF ROMAGNA AND THE MARCHES. SIENA 
AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. WENICE AND VENETIA. THE CITIES 
OF SPAIN. NAPLES AND SOUTHERN ITALy. Each, illustrated, 8s. 6d. 
net. A WAYFARER IN UNKNOWN Tuscany. THE CITIES OF UmBRIA. 
Country WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. Rome. FLORENCE AND NoRTHERN 
Tuscany. Each, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


INGE (W. R.), C.V.O., D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s: 
CuristIAN Mysticism. (The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


KIPLING (Rudyard). 

Barrack-Room BALLADS. 2418t Thousand. Tur Seven SkEAs. 180th 
Thousand. Tue Five Nations. 139!h Thousand. DEPARTMENTAL 
Ditties. x11th Thousand, THR YEARS BETWEEN. 95th Thousand. 
Four editions of these famous volumes of poems are now published, 
viz. :—Crown 8vo, Buckram, 7s. 6d. net; Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net; 
Leather, 7s. 6d. net; and Service Edition. Two Vols. each book. 
Square Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each Vol. A Kiptinc ANTHOLOGyY— 
VerSE. Third Edition. Cloth, 6s.net; Leather, 7s. 6d.net. Twenty 
Poems. 447th Thousand. 1s. net. A Cuorce oF Sones. Second 
Edition. 2s. net. 


KNOX (E. V.) (‘' EVOE"’). 
Gorcrous Timres. Paropres Recatnep. Each 5s, net. Tnrese 
Lisertiges. 4s. 6d. net. Ficrion as SHE 1s Wrote. Fancy Now! 
Quaint SpecimENS. Each 6s, net. Ir Occurs To Mz. 3s. 6d. net. 


LAMB (Charles and Mary). 
Tue Complete Works, Edited by E. V. Lucas, A New and Revised 
Edition in six volumes. With Frontispieces. Fceap. 8vo. Each 6s, 
net, The Volumes are:—z, MISCELLANEOUS PRosE. 2, ELIA AND 
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THE Last Essays OF Ex1A. 3, Books FoR CHILDREN. 4, PLays AND 
Poems. 5 and 6, Lerrers. 4 
SELEcTED Letters. Chosen and Edited by G. T. Capron. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. THe Cnartes Lams Day Book. Compiled by 
E.V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. iby 

LANKESTER (Sir Ray). 

ScIENCE FROM AN Easy Cuarr. First Series. Science FROM AN EAsy 
Cuarr. Second Series. Diversions OF A NATURALIST. SECRETS OF 
EARTH AND SEA. (8s. 6d. net.) GREAT AND SMALL TurIncs. Each 
illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

LODGE (Sir Oliver). 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE, 7S. 6d. net. THE SuRVIVAL oF Man, 7s. 6d. 
net, KRrASON AND BELIeF, 2s. net. THE SUBSTANCE oF FAItu, 2s, 
net. RAYMOND, Ios. 6d. net, RaymonD REVISED, 6s. net. 
RELATIVITY, Is. net. 

LUCAS (E. V.). 

Tue Lire or CHARLES Lams. 2 Vols. £1 1s. net. Epwin Austin 

AsBeEY, R.A. 2 Vols. £6 6s. net. A WANDERER IN Rome. A Wan- 
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DERER IN HOLLAND. A WANDERER IN Lonpon. LoNpDON REVISITED 
(REvisED). A WANDERER IN Paris. A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 
A WANDERER IN VENICE. Each ros. 6d. net. A WANDERER AMONG 
Picrures. 8s. 6d. net. E. V. Lucas’s Lonpon, £1 net. InrRo- 
puciInG Lonpon. 2s. 6d.net. THe Open Roap. 6s. net. Also, illus- 
trated by CLaupE A. SHEPPERSON. 10s. 6d. net. Also, India Paper. 
Leather, 7s.6d.net. THE FRIENDLY Town. FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. 
CHARACTER AND Comepy. Each 6s. net. THE GeENTLEST ART. 
6s. 6d. net. Tue Sreconp Post. 63s. net. THE GENTLEST ART AND 
Tue Seconp Post (x vol.). 7s. 6d. net. Herr INFINITE Vartety. 
Goop Company. Onr Day AND ANOTHER. Oxp Lamps For NEw. 
LorrerEer’s HARVEST. CLOUD AND SILVER. A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD. 
*Twixt EAGLE AND Dove. Tur PHANTOM JOURNAL, GIVING AND 
Recetvinc. Luck oF THE YEAR. ENCOUNTERS AND DIVERSIONS. 
Z1GZAGS IN FRANCE. EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES. 365 Days AND 
One More. Each 6s. net. SPECIALLY SELECTED (5s. net) and Ur- 
BANITIES (5s. net). Each Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. You 
Know Wuat Preopye Are. Illustrated by GzEorcr Morrow. 5s. net. 
PLAYTIME AND Company. Illustrated by E. H. SHEPARD. 7s. 6d. 
net. THe SAmz Srar: A Comedy in Three Acts. 3s. 6d. net. THE 
British ScuHoou. 6s. net. Litre Books ON GREAT MASTERS. 
Each 5s. net. Rovinc East anp Rovinec West. §s. net. See also 
Do.ts’ House (THe Quren’s) and Lams (CHARLES and Mary). 

LUCAS (E. V.) and FINCK (Herman). 
Twelve Songs from “‘ Playtime & Company.” Words by E. V. Lucas. 
Music by Herman Finck. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
ND (Robert). 

oe aoe aoe Tue Prat or Bextrs. Each Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. THe Money Box. Tue Orance Tree. Tue LITTLE ANGEL. 
Each, Feap. 8vo, 6s. net. 

McDOUGALL (William). i 
An IntropucTION To SoctAL PsycuoLocy (Twentieth Edition), tos. 6d. 
net; Bopy anp Minp (Sixth Edition), 12s. 6d. net; AN OUTLINE oF 
Psycuotocy (Third Edition), 12s. net; NaTiIoNAL WELFARE AND 
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NaTIONAL Decay, 6s. net. Eruics AND SomMzE MopERN WORLD 
PropiLems (Second Edition), 7s. 6d. net. AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL 
PsycHoLtocy. 15s. net. THe Conpuct or Lirs. tos. 6d. net. 


MAETERLINCK (Maurice). 
Ture Bivue Birp. 6s. net and 2s. 6d. net. Also, illustrated by F. 
CayLey Rosinson. tos. 6d. net. THE BrTROTHAL, 6s. net, paper 
3s. 6d. net. Mary MaGpALreNng, 28, net. DEATH, 3s. 6d. net. 
Our Erernity, 6s. net. THE UNkKNowN GuEST, 6s. net. THE 
WRACK OF THE StoRM, 6s. net. THE MiracLe oF Saint ANTHONY, 
38. 6d. net. THE BURGOMASTER OF STILEMONDE, 5S. net. MOUNTAIN 
Patus, 6s. net. Tyttyt, Told for Children (illustrated), 21s. net. 
(All Translated by A. TrIxErRA DE Mattos). Poems, 5s. net (Done 
into English by BerRNARD MIALL). THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED AND 
THE Power OF THE DEAD (Translated by F. M. Arx1nson), 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue Great Secret (Translated by BERNARD MIALL), 7s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN (Sir A.). 
An ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. 122d Thousand. SHAKESPEARE 
ro Harpy: An Anthology of English Lyrics. 19th Thousand. Each, 
Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


MILNE (A. A.). 

Nor THAT 1T MATTERS, Seventh Edition. Ir I May. Seventh Edition. 
Tue Day’s Pray. Twelfth Edition. Tue Horipay Rounp. Eighth 
Edition. Once A WEEK. Ninth Edition. Tur Sunny Sipr. Eighth 
Edition. Each 3s. 6d. net. WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG. 139th 
Thousand, WINNIE-THE-PooH. 70th Thousand. Each Illustrated 
by E. H. SuHeparp. 7s. 6d. net. Leather 10s, 6d. net. For THE 
LuncuHron InTERVAL. Second Edition. 1s. 6d, net. 


MILNE (A. A.) and FRASER-SIMSON (H.). 
FourTEEN SONGS FROM ‘“‘ WHEN WE WERE VERY YouNG.” (Tenth 
Edition.) TrEppy BEAR AND OTHER Soncs (from the same), Each, 
Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. net. THe Kine’s Breaxrast. Second Edition. 
Music 4to, 3s. 6d. net, 


MORTON (H. V.). 
Tue Heart or Lonpon. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Also, Illustrated, 
97s. 6d. net. THE SpetL oF Lonpon. Tue Nicuts or Lonpon. 
Each Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. THe Lonpon Year. _ Iilustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. IN SEARCH OF ENGLAND. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEWMAN (Tom). 
How to Pray Briirarps, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Brii1arD Do’s AND Dont’s. F’cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

OMAN (Sir Charles). 
A History oF THE ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, A.D. 378-1485. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. Ulustrated. Demy 
8vo, £1 16s. net. 


OPPENHEIM (E. Phillips). 
Tue QueEsT FOR WINTER SUNSHINE. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net. 


OXENHAM (John). 
Light Volumes of Poems. Small Pott 8vo, 1s. 3d. net each volume. 
BEES In AmBER. (2s. net.) ALu’s Wett. Tue Kine’s Hicu Wavy: 
Tue Vision SPLENDID. THE Fiery Cross. HEARTS COURAGEOUS, 
Hicu Attars. ALL CLEAR! 
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PETRIE (Sir Flinders). 
A History or Ecypr. Illustrated. Six Volumes. Crown 8vo, 1, From 
THE Ist TO XVItH Dynasty (12s.net). 2, THz XVIItH anp XVIII TH 
Dynasties (gs.net). 3, X1XtH 70 XXXtH Dynasties (12s. net), 4, 
Provemaic Ecypt. Epwyn Bevan. (12s. 6d. net). 5, Ecyp? 
UNDER RomaN Rute. J. G. Mine. (12s. net). 6, Ecypr IN THE 
MippLe Aces. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. (ros. net). 
RALEIGH (Sir Walter). 
Tue Letters oF SiR WALTER RaueicH. Edited by Lapy RaLricH. 
2 Vols, Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, {£1 ros. net, 
REED (A. W.). 
Earty Tupor Drama: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS, HEYwoop AND 
THE More Crrcre. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
STEVENSON (R. L.). 
Tue Letters OF RoBert Louis STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
Frienps. Selected and Edited by Str Sipney Corvin. Four Volumes. 
Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. net each, Vattima Letrers. 7s. 6d. 
net. Also, 3s. 6d. net. 
TILDEN (W. T.). 
THe Art OF LAWN TENNIS. SINGLESAND Dousies. LEachillustrated. 
6s. net. Lawn TENNIS FOR YOUNG PLAYERS. LAWN TENNIS FOR 
CLuB PLayers, LAWN TENNIS FOR Marcu Prayers. Each illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. net. THe Common SENSE OF Lawn TENNIS. Illus- 
trated. 5s. net. 
TILESTON (Mary W.). 
DatLty STRENGTH FOR Dairy NEEps. Thirty-second Edition. Medium 
16mo, 3s. 6d. net. Also, India Paper, Leather, 6s. net. 
UNDERHILL (Evelyn). 
Mysticism. Eleventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. THE LiFe oF THE 
SPIRIT AND THE LiFE OF To-pay. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. CONCERNING THE INNER LiFE. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net. 


VARDON (Harry). 
How. to Pray Goxr. Illustrated. Nineteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. THe CompLetTe GoLFer. Illustrated. Twentieth Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WATERHOUSE (Elizabeth). 
A Litt.e Boox or Lire AND DeatTH. Twenty-third Edition. Small 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WILDE (Oscar). 

) Tue Works or Oscar Witpe. Seventeen Volumes. Fcap. 8vo, each 
6s. 6d. net. Some also Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 1, Lorp ARTHUR 
SAVILE’s CRIME AND THE PorTRAIT OF Mr. W.H. 2, THE DucHEss oF 
Papua. 3, Poems. 4, Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan. 5, A WoMAN 
oF No ImporTANCE. 6, AN IDEAL HusBanpD. 7, THE ImMPoRTANCE 
OF BEING EARNEST. 8, A Houszt OF POMEGRANATES. 9, INTEN- 
TIONS. 10, DE PROFUNDIS AND Prison Letters. 11, Essays. 12, 
Satome, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, AND LA SAINTE COURTISANE. 13, 
A Critic iy Patt Mary. 14, SELECTED PRosE OF Oscar WILDE. 
15, Art AND DrcoraTION. 16, For Love or tue Kine: A Bur- 
mese Masque (58. net). 17, VERA, OR THE NIHILISTS, 
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A SELECTION OF SERIES 
THE ANTIQUARY’S BOOKS 

Each, illustrated, Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. A series of volumes dealing 
with various branches of English Antiquities. 

THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net each volume. 

An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays. Edited with a full Intro- 
duction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. The 
edition is now complete in thirty-nine volumes. 

CLASSICS OF ART 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. Larne. 

Illustrated. Wide Royal 8vo, from 15s. net to £3 3s. net. A Library 

of Art dealing with Great Artists and with branches of Art. 
THE “ COMPLETE ” SERIES 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, from 5s. net to 18s. net. A series of books on 

the chief Sports and Pastimes, comprehensive, lucid and authoritative. 


EIGHT BOOKS BY R. S. SURTEES 
With the Original Illustrations in Colour by J. Lercu and others. 
7 Feap. 8vo, 6s. net and 7s. 6d. net. 
Ask Mamma; Hanpiey Cross; Hawsuck GRANGE; HILLINGDON HALL}; 
Jorrocks’s JAUNTS AND JoLLITIns; Mr. SponGr’s Sportine Tour; 
Mr. Facry Romrorp’s Hounps; PLAIN OR RINGLETS ? 


THE FAITHS: VARIETIES OF CHRISTIAN EXPRESSION. 
Edited by L. P. Jacxs, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net each volume. 

The first volumes are: THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC FAITH; MODERNISM IN THE 
EncLiisH CHURCH; THE FaITH AND PRACTICE OF THE QUAKERS: 
CONGREGATIONALISM ; THE FaITH OF THE RoMAN CHURCH; THE 
LirE AND FAITH OF THE BAPTISTS, 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 
Illustrated and with Maps. 62Volumes, Small Pott 8vo, 4s. net to 7s. 6d. net. 
PockETABLE GUIDES TO THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES AND TO 
WELL-KNOWN DIsTRICTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MODERN MAS TERPIECES 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 

Works By H. BELioc, ARNOLD BrnnettT, E. F. Benson, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
JosErH CoNRAD, GEORGE GISSING, KENNETH GRAHAME, W. H. Hup- 
son, E. V. Knox, Jack Lonpon, E. V. Lucas, Roperr Lynp, Joun 
MasEFIELD, A. A. MILNE, ARTHUR Morrison, EDEN Puittports, and 
R. L. STEVENSON. 

PLAYS 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Kismet (Paper, 2s. net); Mirestonsrs; An IpEAL HusBAND; THE WaRE 
Case; GENERAL Post; THE GREAT ADVENTURE; THE HonEyMooN; 
ACROSS THE BorDER (Crown 8vo); THE SAME STar. 


METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN AND TWO SHILLING 
LIBRARIES 
These are series of copyright books which have been such a popular 
success. They contain more books by distinguished writers than any othes 
series, 
Write for Complete Lists 
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